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NETS IN LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


[HERE is no promise of an early adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between New York and Vermont on the one side 
and Canada on the other with respect to the fisheries of 
Lake Champlain. New York and Vermont prohibit sein- 
ing in the lake, while Canada permits it. The Federal 
and State commissions stock the lake, and Canada nets 
the fish. Strong efforts have been made to induce the 
Canadian authorities to abolish the netting, but so far 
nothing has been accomplished. At a conference between 
representatives of New York and Vermont with Mr. 
Parent, Minister of Mines, Lands and Fisheries, in Mon- 
treal last month, though it was shown beyond contro- 
versy that the netting meant the ruin of the lake fisheries, 
no assurance could be obtained from Minister Parent that 
Canada would co-operate to drive out the seines. On 
the contrary, he urged in return that the action of the 
United States in propagating yellow perch in the lake 
had been injurious to its fishing interests. 

As the matter now stands, Senator Prince, of the New 
York committee, and Chief Protector Pond express 
themselves as favoring resort to strong measures unless 
the Canadian authorities shall show a change of front. 
lf seine fishing is to continue in Canadian waters, the 
States should refuse longer to stock the lake. Some 
members of the committee are in favor of going so far 
as to take off the bar on netting and give full license to 
seiners on the New York and Vermont sides of the lake. 
his is heroic treatment which should not be resorted to 
so long as there remains the slightest hope of persuading 
the Provincial authorities to join in the abolition of nets. 
It is said that the question is a political one, the fisher- 
men and their allies holding a very substantial balance of 
power by their votes, and that action inimical to their 
personal interest is therefore impossible. 








° TRANSFER OF FOREST RESERVES. 


Arter efforts extending over several years, the cause 
of national forest protection has won a substantial victory 
by the passage of a law transferring the management of 
the forest reserves from the General Land Office of the 
Interior Department to the Department of Agriculture. 
rhe urgent need of such a measure has long been recog- 
nized, The adoption in 1891 of a forest reserve policy, 
the management of which should be in the General Land 
Office, introduced to that bureau a number of novel 
problems which it was not well fitted to handle. It has 
received help from the United States Geological Survey 
and from the Bureau of Forestry, but for several years it 
has been recognized that a change should be made, and 
that the work of caring for the forest reserves should be 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture, where the 
Bureau of Forestry is. 

This view was well expressed in the President’s last 
message. He said: 

“As I have repeatedly recommended, all of the forest 
work of the Government should be concentrated in the 
Department of Agriculture, where the larger part of the 
work is already done, where practically all of the trained 
foresters of the Government are employed, where chiefly, 
in Washington, there is comprehensive first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problems of the reserves, acquired on the 
ground, where all problems relating to growth from the 
soil are already gathered, and where all the sciences 
auxiliary to forestry are at hand for prompt and effective 
co-operation.” 

_ Bills providing for such transfer have been introduced 
= Congress in previous years, but have failed to pass. 
This year, however, the objections of Congress were 
overcome, and on February 1 the President signed the 
bill, which at once became law. It has transferred the 


business of the reserves to the Department of Agriculture, 
where such business and everything relating to it will 
hereafter be administered. The officials of the Forest Re- 
serve Service in the field and elsewhere—the force num- 
bering about 450 men—are transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture. What has been known as the Bureau of 
Forestry will hereafter be called the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot.remains its head, with the title of Chief 
Forester. 

Under this branch of the service will now come all the 
cutting of timber, whether for sale or for free use, per- 
mits for grazing live stock, together with any changes of 
management and methods that the experience of the 
Forest Bureau recommends. For the present the rules 
and regulations of the General Land Office will remain in 
force, but before long we may look for changes and im- 
provements. 

The importance of the forest reserves to the industries 
of the Western States cannot be overestimated. Whether 
we consider agriculture, stockraising, mining or manu- 
factures, water is the absolute essential, and the chief 
purpose of the forest reserves is to insure an even and 
never-failing water supply. The whole United States, 
but especially the West, is to be congratulated on the 
change made by the present law, as well as on the fact 
that Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the man of all Americans who 
has done most for forestry in America, remains at the 
head of the Forest Service. 








POLICE MARKSMANSHIP. 


With regular periodicity there appear accounts in the 
daily papers of the policeman who shoots at a malefactor 
and kills an innocent dog, or who shoots at a dog and 
kills an innocent citizen, or who shoots in the air and 
kills a prattling infant on the doorstep of its home. Per- 
chance there is need, as a humane act, to kill a crippled 
horse, than which no target is easier to hit, yet the ac- 
counts now and then show bungling work, a number of 
shots being necessary to have the effect of one properly 
placed, with some peril to the immediate neighborhood 
from wild shots. There is betimes a pleasing variation in 
the recountals of such revolver practice on fleeing 
offenders, inasmuch as all six shots, flying promiscuously 
around in the city streets, do not hit anything whatever 
so far as can be discovered. Once in a-long while, prob- 
ably due to the laws which govern even long chances, an 
offender is hit. It is truly marvelous that in police use 
of the revolver there is an impartial result in the hitting 
of men, women, children, horses and dogs. 

For all this deplorably inefficient marksmanship there 
is a good reason, namely, the policemen as a class are 
unskilled in the use of the revolver. Many of them have 
never been taught the elementary principles of handling 
it, much less to shoot it accurately. To turn loose a large 
body of men, nominally guardians of the public weal, 
armed with weapons of whose use they are ignorant, 
would seem to be more of a menace, so far as the use of 
revolvers is concerned, than a protection. 

The following, taken from the columns of the daily 
press, will show clearly why one thing is shot at and an- 
other thing hit by the average New York policeman, who 
probably is a fair type of the policeman-marksman 
throughout the United States. Commissioner McAdoo is 
quoted as saying: 

“The reports show that out of 1,500 men who have 
been at the ranges so far, only nine have qualified as 
marksmen. That is deplorable. A man who scores 55 
out of a possible 75 with three rounds of five shots each 
at fifteen yards gets the grade of marksman. A man 
who gets 70 is a sharpshooter. This poor showing ex- 
hibits the necessity of beginning at the beginning and 
teaching the men how to handle and clean their weapons. 
The situation is worse than I thought it was. Already 
one man has killed another at the range. It was purely 
accidental, but certainly ought never to have happened.” 

Skill with the revolver is acquired only by constant 
practice. The unskillfulness of the police is in no wise 
different from that of all novices in the use of firearms. 
The individual policeman is not to be held responsible 
for his inefficiency as a marksman. The responsibility 
rests with the higher officials whose duty it is to attend to 
the efficiency of the department in all respects. To be 





able to shoot accurately is as essential to the police officer 
as it is to the soldier. If the policemen cannot use their 
revolvers properly, the question naturally arises then as 
to why they are armed with them. 


GAME FOR CHARITY. 


THIS is the season of the year when patients in hos- 
pitals, children in orphan asylums, and the dwellers in 
homes for the aged and indigent are surprised and grati- 
fied by having set before them quail on toast, woodcock 
and other choice tid-bits of game from the markets. In 
Springfield, Mass., the other day the sick in the hospitals 
had such a treat at the expense of the Eastern States 
Refrigerating Company, a local concern upon whose cold 
storage vaults the game constables had pounced, dis- 
covering therein thirty-five woodcock and seven par- 
tridges, which were promptly confiscated and turned over 
to the authorities. The Eastern States people got off 
cheaply at that. The fine which might have been imposed 
for the unlawful possession of the entire number of forty- 
two birds would have amounted at $20 per bird to $840. 
rhe court, however, appeared to entertain the opinion 
that such a penalty would have been excessive, and the 
defendants were therefore permitted to plead guilty 
to having in possession three birds only, for which the 
fine amounted to $60. 


In California the same course is followed of donating 
contraband game to charitable institutions. A current re- 
port of the State Board of Fish Commissioners, which 
records seizures at various times aggregating more than 
13,617 pounds of striped bass, 2,400 pounds of salmon, 
1,200 pounds of steelheads, 1,290 pounds of sturgeon, 260 
abalones and 600 pounds of trout, all taken as evidence 
against violators of the fish law, also records that there 
were seized 1,500 California hides were 
offered for sale or cached awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity for shipment, some in transit as baggage, being 
packed in trunks, others in dry marked 
“household goods,” and consigned to private residences. 
As the skins could not be eaten by the folk in the old 
people’s homes, they were disposed of to tanners and 
the proceeds deposited in the game preservation fund. 

There did go, however, to the hospitals, orphan asy- 
lums and old people’s charity homes of San Fran- 
cisco, among them the Little Sisters of the Poor, the 
Alms House, and the Hebrew and 
Catholic orphan asylums about 111 dozen of quail, 175 
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dozen of ducks, 30 dozen doves, and snipe, grouse, pheas 
ant and venison in small lots aggregating large amounts. 





THE investigation instituted by the New York Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission to determine the cause of 
the unusual mortality of Adirondack deer last winter, has 
resulted in a finding of don’t know. We print elsewhere 
the conclusions of the experts who studied specimens 
made the subject of autopsies. This is disappointing, in- 
asmuch as until the cause of death shall be determined 
and demonstrated to be something within the power of 
man to control, we may not hope to provide a remedy. 
Aside from this announcement of the futility of the deer 
inquiry, the report of the State game authorities on the 
animals of the Adirondacks will be read with sincere 
satisfaction. 


a 


Tue Grand Army man and the amateur deer hunter 
were discussing their favorite themes. Said the G. A. 
man: “I was in every battle of the Civil War, where the 
bullets rained, and came through without a scratch. The 
ratio was about 10,000 bullets to one kill.” “Pooh,” re- 
torted the deer hunter, “I hunted one day in the woods 
for deer, and escaped death. The ratio is one bullet to 
one kill.” 


THE services of Secretary John D. Whish, of the New 
York Forest, Fish and Game Commission, in providing 
for the St. Louis Exposition the admirable exhibit of 
New York fishes, has received merited recognition in the 
award of a silver medal. The exhibit comprised about 
100 specimens which represented all the better known 


species. i” 
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An Aries Person of the Fire 
s s + 
Triplicity. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will you pardon a question? Mr. Raymond S. Spears’ 
“Floating Down The Mississippi” for Dec. 17, ends 
with the following words: “For my host was an Aries 
Person of the Fire Triplicity.” 

I feel certain that it is only an error of the types, 
but perhaps there is something more. At any rate, I 
should be glad to be made wise. 

An INTERESTED READER. 





We perceive that in withholding the further particulars 
of the Fire Triplicity man we have been guilty of three- 
fold offending, as to Mr. Spears by whom they were 
written, the man of whom they were written, and the 
public for whom they were written. Here, then, is some- 
thing which will resolve our correspondent’s perplexity, 
and tell him and others what manner of individual one 
whose sign is of the Fire Triplicity may be. Here is the 
picture of him as painted by himself and transmitted by 
Mr. Spears: 

“Had ary supper? Shoo! I just had mine, and you 
Set right thar, the coffee’s hot, the biscuits hot, molasses 
and jelly and some of that bacon, and—just he’p yo’se’f. 
Hueh-h! Just listen to that rain—let’s see! Where is it 
that roof leakes—there’s one, and there’s another one. 
I ‘lowed to fix it, but plumb forgot. I'll just hang them 
buckets, though, and 1 can empty them when they gets 
full, lowing I don’t forget. My name’s J. P. Robertson; 
yes, sir, Jedediah P. Robertson, born in Kentucky; but 
it’s “come easy go easy, God send Sunday’ down in these 
parts. Everybody’s got lots of money—don’t give a cuss. 
You see I try to lead a good, honest, Christian life, and 
don’t swear much; and so long’s the roof keeps most 
the rain out it’s all right till we gets a better one. 
Hu-e-e-h! but she’s raining now. 

“Yessir, lots of money in these parts nowadays. You'd 
ought to have been here a month ago—tents up one side 
and down t’other of the river—pearlers. Fust they drug 
the stream with crowsfeet and then they tonged for ’em, 
and toward the last they got right in with hip boots and 
feed-forked ’em out. Sixty-two thousand dollars’ worth 
of shells sold right here in the ten miles from L’Anquille 
to Madison. Willis Starkey—that man tight over there— 
got $1,700 worth of pearls and shells himself—pearls and 
slugs and shells. I tell you it was a sight! Enough 
scalding out going on to keep forty steamboats running. 
And money! Everybody had it—everybody’s got it in 
these parts. Finest country in the world—when you get 
used to it. Yessir, bestest, goodest natur’d, handsomest, 
cleverest you ever did meet. And they’re all friends of 
mine, black and white. Go out here any time, and it’s 
“Why, how de do, Mr. Robertson,’ or ‘Uncle Jim;’ 
nothing like having friends and going to church. I goes 
every time there’s preaching. 

“When they commences to dig pears here this spring 
I’m going to load this old boat of mine—’taint so old, 
built it two years ago, and she'll hold thirty-two tons, 
and I’ll pay $10 right here on the bank. I'll tow down 
if I don’t have a gasolene in by that time. I used to own 
a steamboat myselfi—Tom Scott, belonged to the Big 
Sandy trade—but Ed. Smith chartered it to carry vege- 
tables down to the Creoles in the Laygoons of Louisiana. 
That was back in 1874. We went down there to the 
laygoons, and when we got to the head of the Chaffelli 
(Atchafalaya) there was a mud bar clean across it, water 
falling, and we just lathering there wanting to get that 
cargo into the Creole country. Well, Smith he said, ‘I’ll 
give you a hundred dollars if you’l go acrost it,’ and I 
said, “All right, if you'll pay the damage to the boat if I 
don’t get over.’ ‘All right,’ and he was getting reckless 
you see, and I didn’t care in them days; so I just backed 
Tom Scott clear ’crost Red River and had the stern 
wheel just sprinkling the trees on the other side when we 
Started, and the safety valve tied down, and the boat 
just shivering, and she jumped and we headed for that 
mud, and everybody ketched hold of something so’s he 
wouldn’t get knocked down. I didn’t have to, because 
my legs was all right then. And we hit that mud and 
went right through, and like to have went clear to the 
Gulf of Mexico before we could stop the blamed old 
thing, slicking through that way -and onexpectedly in a 
hurry. But we stopped her, and Ed. Smith guv me the 
hundred and he sold the hull cargo and had a wad big 
as your hat, and three or four shot bags full of silver 
and some gold. And I got a good price for my work, too, 
you know, for I was born lucky. Yessir, born lticky. A 
gentleman out here by the name of Mr. Horton—he’s 
postmaster—sent my name with the date of my birth, 
and so on, and I never suspected nothing. Well, sir, that 
professor he sent it to just sent what I call a perfect pen 
picture of me—a fine diagnosis of my life, if I do say it. 
It’s around here somewhere—let’s see. Here ’tis in that 
old pile of papers.” 

He brought out an envelope and from this took a pink 
paper, on_ which was printed, among other things: 

“Dear Friend—Your sign is Aries, The Ram. This is 
the sign of the Fire Triplicity. This is the most favor- 
able sign to be born under, as the Aries usually possess 
extraordinary characters and are noted for their push, 
energy and executive ability. As to earnestness they 
are unequalled—Aries do not recognize opposition, and 
swing through life overriding all obstacles, ~ 
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“They make excellent scholars, charming conversation- 
alists—brilliant, witty, charming.’ They have active 
‘minds—can change from one subject to another—and are 
of great intuitive powers, possessing electro-magnetic 
power by means of laying on hands. They can amass 
great wealth and achieve high distinction by paying strict 
attention to improving their higher nature and making 
it rule and dominate their lower nature. They love and 
adore beauty, like order, harmony and _ luxurious 
surroundings—” 

“Yessir,” Robertson said, breaking in, “that’s just me. 
I ain’t old, no sir. I ain’t married. My wife died in ’92 
—good woman, too, and I’ve been alone ever since except 
when I’ve had a housekeeper. I expect to get one before 
long—just as soon as she can get a divorce, and she’s a 
good girl. Yessir, twenty-six years old and good looking 
and graceful; only when she was a little girl she fell 
down stairs and broke her back, and that left a hump, 
so she can’t wear tight-fitting clothes. That’s why her 
husband left her—all the reason in the world. She said 
so, and now I’m going to take care of her—dress her up 
and make a lady of her; that’s me. 

“There never was anything narrow or mean about the 
Robertsons, no sir. My father was murdered in 1873 by 
old Jim Shelton, who helned him build the Glade Spring 
church. They paid my father $2,000 for the work in cash, 
and he started for home with it, after paying the money 
he owed Shelton, Shelton passing the remark that he’d 
have more of that money. Well, when father was away 
from there a bit he passed the money over to mother. 
and when Shelton shot him in the back with a load of 
buckshot from the bresh, she just hiked out and got 
away, and Shelton didn’t get ary cent of it. Just beat 
him clean out of it. She seen Shelton, and the sheriff's 
guard got him, but he escaped from it and started, and 
then the boys and neighbors took after him, run him 
‘cross Pike county into Lawrence county from Washing- 
ton county, and overtook him on Big Plain Creek, him 
and his wife; and they put fifty-seven bullets into him 
before he could turn round, and she went back to her 
relatives, the Troxal family. 

I’ve been engaged in the merchantile business lately, 
and it seems like the merchantile business just fits my 
internal disposition. I always was very good at a trade, 
and in merchantile transactions I have usually always, 
I might say, kept up my end of the lifting. Of late, 
however, I have been catching logs for the mill down 
here, and they do say my logs are the best in the market, 
for I always tell them if there are any spikes or iron in 
them, they can cut them out; so I always gets the highest 
market price for them. Before I got tangled up in the 
vines at the ferry and had my legs broke, I was a track 
walker on a great railroad system; but now I have to de- 
pend on my own resources for my living, and I run the 
ferry here at present, but I expect to put in a gasolene en- 
gine on this boat now. I have it ordered from the gaso- 
lene mortar company at Connecticut, and I believe I shall 
go down to Red River, engaging in the merchantile busi- 
ness when the weather opens up. 

“That cat feeding there is a pretty good one; but I 
used to have a large one here. One large as four of 
that one, and more smarter than any other. I ever saw. 
He was a big one—I tell you he was a golly-whopper. 
He used to go out and catch rabbits and bring them in 
for me to cook when I wasn’t so able to get out around 
as I am now on account of my legs. One of my neigh- 
bors up the river has him now, and positively refused to 
let me have it. 

“Did you ever engage in the detective business? I 
have been considering the advisability of sending for a 
detective to look into matters fifteen miles above here. 
My neighbors are the finest people in the world, but fif- 
teen miles above here there have been some killings that 
ought to be looked into. Some men when they once gets 
to killing never know when to stop. Seems like they are 
mighty careless, and needs a lesson. There was John 
Luckett, a farmer, who came three years ago from Ohio; 
and Henry Spurgeon, who came in representing a de- 
tective agency, and married John Pattison’s daughter; 
and then William Sackett, a medicine peddler, with his 
right hand cut off—all friends of mine, pussonel and 
clost—and they got killed on the St. Francis line at Sand 
Slough, fifteen miles above here. They found Luckett 
shot through twice, and off the back of his horse and 
robbed. And Sackett was found in a boat beat to death 
with an oar, and Henry Spurgeon just up and disap- 
peared, nobody knowed what did become of him; and 
this was all right around John Mosely’s house. Yessir, 
somebody’s getting mighty keerless’ bought killing folks; 
and bein’ a law-abiding citizen of these yer parts, I just 
can’t stand it no longer, and I’m going to send for a 
detective to Jook into these matters.” 

And so ot and so on—an endless variety of curious 
gossip. Raymonp S. SPEARS. 


The Eagle. 


He clasps the crag with hookéd hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
' He watches from his mountain walls; 
. And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
am ALFRED TENNYSON, 
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A Baffalo Hunt with the Comanches 


(Continued from page 86.) 


THE long evenings here were passed in the chief’s lodge 
holding “talks.” I was teaching astronomy, geology, 
geography and theology now; the theology they lugged in 
themselves, though, or I should not have touched on it 
at all. 

When out with me the boys would take my compass and 
turn it around quickly to see the needle fly back, then ask 
why it did so. I tried to tell them. I might have given 
them any fool answer and they would have believed it; 
but I wanted to give them the right one or none at all; 
and in order to do that I had to tell them that the world 
was round like a ball, and not flat as they supposed it 
was; and then tell them about the North Pole and why 
this needle always pointed to it. Then the boys would 
tell their fathers what I had told them, and every night 
I would have as many men and boys as the lodge wou!d 
hold asking questions about what the white man knew 
about this, that and the other. They called this holding 
talks. One night they would want to know about the 
creation of the world, how long this world had been here, 
and if there were any other worlds. Another night they 
wanted to know how many white men there were in all 
this country. 

“How many grains of sand are there on the bank of the 
river at the Salt Fork?” 1 asked. 

“We do not know, we could not count them, there are 
sO many.” 

“So it is with the white men. I never could count 
them. No man can—they are so many. Their houses 
cover the land everywhere.” 

“He tells you the truth now,” the chief said, “they are 
many. I have seen them. Their houses stand close to- 
gether as far as you can see. There is hardly room to 
walk there; the houses stand everywhere.” 

Then the chief toldus of a visit he had made to the Great 
Father; it was between 1856 and 1860, as I found by 
questioning him, for the great father he had seen was 
President Buchanan. He told them of the big cities he 
had seen, of the railroads and the ships. He had seen 
the ships in Baltimore; at least his description of the big 
city fitted Baltimore. The ships opened up another 
branch of the subject, and now I had to tell them where 
the ships went to and what for. I had been all over the 
South Pacific in a steam whaler, and told them about 
those islands and their people. Then I told them that 
these ships which the chief had seen could go east, and by 
keeping on could come home from the west; and that this 
was one way we had of telling that the world was round 
and not flat. 

At last early one morning the chief started on his way 
home. As usual, I left the camp in advance with the boys’ 
and we had not gone three miles when we met the buffalo 
we had been waiting for, but they were coming from the 
east now, the Indians hunting east of us having driven 
them west. I sent a boy back on a fast pony to tell the 
chief, so that he could camp again before he had left the 
creek. Then getting behind the herd we drove them 
closer in and began killing them. In less than half an 
hour the chief and his men were out and at it. We shot 
them all this day, and the next we took at least 150 more. 
The greater part of the meat we had to leave here. We 
could not have carried it if we had stopped to cure it. I 
told the chief to keep on and shoot down these buffalo 
and skin them; that was what the white men were doing, 
and the buffalo belonged to the Indian. 

Only a few of us hunted on the second day, the rest 
of the men and all the boys skinned them, and at dark the 
prairie was dotted all over with buffalo that had not yet 
been skinned. We killed fewer of them the second day; 
there were not so many of them here now. At last the 
chief told us to stop. He had all the robes he could 
carry, and was in good humor about it. We had taken 
altogether this winter between 600 and 700 robes, besides 
a lot of skins from old bulls; these would be tanned on 
both sides to make pack covers. The chief had 140 of 
these, the other families the rest. I must have shot over 
fifty buffalo myself. I never kept count of them. Part 
of these went to the chief, the rest to whoever skinned 
them. 

The larger boys skinned the buffalo I shot. Two of 
them would take off a hide almost as fast as his men 
could. I could skin them myself for a robe. When I did 
any skinning my pet boy, the Antelope, who was always 
wherever I was, helped me. We- opened them first just 
along the backbone, and not under the belly as a butcher 
would; that would spoil the skin for a robe. The choice 
parts of the buffalo were the tongue and tenderloin. I 
always took these, no matter how much else was left. 
Another part of the buffalo that these and all other In- 
dians ate was the unborn calf cut out of the mother cow 
that had been killed. I had eaten them with Tonkaway 
Indians, but did not care for them. 

After a few days we made another start and kept on 
this time, but went ahead very slowly. The grass was 
poor and our ponies were so heavily loaded that we only 
made about fifteen miles a day, and traveled only four or 
five days at a time; then lay over to rest our ponies. 
New Year’s Day, 1876, found us camped on the Salt Fork, 
and now we would have to follow this river down to 
about where I had sent the Arapaho chief on our way out. 
We could not follow the trail we had come in here on; 
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these camps were too far apart for our heavily loaded 
ponies to make them in a day. I kept an account of the 
time by marking off a day each evening in a small 
almanac that I had in my notebook, and thus knew when 
Christmas and New Year’s came. y : 

The chiefs oldest son, Te-ta-too-a-nippa, came in one 
evening and reported to his father that he had seen a 
Kiowa to-day who had told him that there was a trader 
down the country somewhere south of us. Next morning 
the chief and I started to hunt him up, and found him 
in camp almost twenty miles below us on the river. He 
wanted to come up and trade, but when he found out that 
there was no escort but me with the Indians, he was 
afraid to come. He said that Stumbling Bear’s band otf 
Kiowas had tried to plunder him a few days before this, 
and they had a big escort. “Yes,” I told him, “and they 
should have had a bigger one or else have been kept at 
home. They did not plunder anyone when I had them 
out last spring.” . 

This man was a licensed trader who had a big store on 
the reservation. I knew him very well. I will call him 
Jones, because that was not his name; he had a name that 
is just as common as Jones, though. Jones had a great 
dread of being “put in the papers,” as he called it. I 
promised not to put him in and won’t—under his proper 
name, at least—even now. He may be living yet, though 
it is hardly probable; and if he is he would still hate to 
be “put in the papers,” I know. : 

“Well, Jones,” I said, “we are not Kiowas. We are 
Comanches, and if you don’t know the difference, I do, 
and you know me. You come part of the way up if you 
don’t want to come clear to camp, and I will stay in your 
camp while we trade and guarantee that not a pound shall 
be taken out of it until it is paid for. Anything that my 
Indians steal from you I’ll pay for. I won’t have much 
to pay for after I tell them not to plunder you. That 
chief there would shoot down an Indian that tried to 
plunder you after he or I had told him not to do it. We 
are Comanches, not Kiowas.” ; 

This conversation was carried on in English, of course, 
and as the chief did not seem to be paying any attention 
to us, I did not think he had understood us; but he had, 
as I found out next day. 

The chief now got twenty-five pounds of flour and some 
coffee and sugar, promising to pay for them next day; 
he did not, though—he forgot it. Then I got some to- 
bacco, for which Jones would not take pay when I offered 
the money, and we left. 

The trader came up to within a mile of us next day, 
and we got ready to go down to him. The men and 
hoys and a few of the squaws were sitting on their 
ponies ready to start when the chief gave the order. 
Every pony had a load of skins—furs or buffalo robes. 
Our wolf skins all went; I had given them to the squaws, 
who had taken care of them. 

rhe chief, mounting his pony, now sang out: “Hear 
me now, everybody: That trader is afraid we will plun- 
der him. The Kiowas did it. We are Comanches, not 
Kiowas. Let no man take anything out of that camp 
until he pays for it. The Cabia Blanco has told that 
trader that Comanches are not thieves. See that you don’t 
inake him a liar. I have spoken.” 

The trader had five or six large wagons, each drawn 
by four horses or mules, and all were well loaded. Be- 
fore he opened up he told me to go to his wagons and 
help myself, and I did so, taking fifty pounds of flour and 
coffee, sugar, salt and baking powder, and a lot more to- 
bacco for myself and the boys. What I took would come 
to at least fifty dollars, Indian prices, but they cost me 
nothing. The trader depended on me to keep him from 
being robbed, and I would do it. Then he was anxious 
also to keep me from “putting him in the papers.” I 
would not put him in them and did not. These traders 
had been in hot water about that time; their transactions 
with the Indians had been overhauled. This man had 
got off scot free, and did not want another inspector 
after him. That accounted for his dread of the papers. 

I sent my stuff to camp by a squaw, then took my seat 
on top of a wagon where I could see all that took place, 
and trading began. ‘ 

They generally only pay 75 cents for a wolf skin, but 
that would be for skins taken off by the white wolf 
hunters, who do not take pains either in taking them off 
or in curing them. I told him that these had been taken 
off by me and the Indians, and that there were no flaws in 
them; they must all go in as first grade, and we wanted 
the dollar for them. He paid the Indians one dollar 
for each; but had I not been there he would have found a 
‘law in every one of them—they would have all been 
“seconds.” No white man living could take better care of 
the skins than the squaws could, and he and I knew it. 
He would examine each skin, then pay for it, and he could 
examine and pass three a minute. His checks were felt 
shotgun wads; each wad represented a dollar. As soon 
as a man had got his checks he would band them to his 
squaw; then she, going to the wagons, got what she 
wanted. His drivers were his salesmen. Every few 
minutes I would have to act as interpreter for the 
squaws, 

After I had ground out Comanche for a while, the 
trader said: “You seem to have it all. What is this 
‘menana’ and ‘mahenda’ that you give these squaws so 
much ?” 

“My sister and my mother,” I told him. 

“How long have you been with them?” 

“All winter.” 

“Well, you can stand them better than I could. Half 
that time would be enough for me.” 

“You don’t know these Indians, Jones. The white men 
don’t live that could treat me better than these In- 
dians do.” 

His prices were Indian prices. He sold eight pounds of 
flour for a dollar, or a pound of coffee or a pound and 
a half of sugar, or a plug of tobacco—about a quarter of 
a pound, natural leaf. A squaw’s dress pattern of five- 
cent calico (five yards is a pattern) cost her one dollar; 
and his prices for paints, beads, bridles, needles, thread, 
and the hundreds of things that an Indian will buy were 
on the same scale; but these were exactly the prices he 
would have charged the Indians at his store, and he had 
hauled these goods hundreds of miles to get them to us; 
so I had no fault to find. This trader was one of the 
fairest that did business here. I knew that long since. _ 

“ One of his big wagons was loaded with nothing but 
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flour in one hundred pound square sacks such as are put 
up for the army and the Indians. Every one of these 
sacks was marked in letters six inches high, “U. S. I. D.” 
—United States Indian Department. This was flour that 
had been sent out to feed the Indians, and which some 
agent had stolen from them and sold. I called his atten- 
tion to it. 

“Yes,” he said, “but it has been condemned and sold.” 

“Tell that condemned story to some tenderfoot, I 
have been out here nearly long enough to know better 
than swallow it. You and I know about how bad Indian 
flour would have to be before it was fit to condemn. 
But that is all right. I am not putting you in the papers, 
Jones. I am Comanche enough now to ‘look the other 
way’ when my friends do wrong. But I guess I have 
had the man who sold you that flour in the papers 
already.” 

There was nothing at all wrong with this flour. We 
got no better in the army, and we were supposed to get 
the best, and generally did. I had a squaw wash out one 
of the muslin sacks and put it carefully away for the 
agent’s benefit; but I never used it. Had any one but 
Jones sold it, though, I would have tried to get that agent 
another inspection. I think I had got him one already. 

The trader in his stores had some pound packages of 
tea. The men don’t care for it, but the squaws want it. 
This tea had probably cost him forty cents a pound; he 
wanted two dollars for it. I asked for a pound and 
offered him the money. “No,” he told me, “help yourself 
to whatever you see. You are welcome.” Then, looking 
to see that no Indian men were near enough to hear him, 
he added: “I have some whiskey in the cook wagon for 
my own use. Go and help yourself.” 

“No, I don’t need any now; and don’t let an Indian 
have a drop. You know what a drunken Indian is as 
well as I do.” 


I need not fear their getting it; he was not ready to be 
plundered or shot yet, he told me. 

He had a large lot of cartridges of every caliber that 
was in use out here, and the Indians wanted them, but he 
dare not sell them; he carried them to Sell to the whites 
and Mexicans. It was a penal offense to sell an Indian 
arms or ammunition or to even bring whiskey into the 
Indian country. Had he been caught with this whiskey, 
his whole outfit would have been confiscated. 

“Well, I can’t give you permission to sell them car- 
tridges, Jones, but I want them to have them. They won't 
shoot me with any of them. You sell them all they want. 
Don’t be afraid of me—I won’t see it.” 

“T can’t—you know how strict they are with us now.” 

“Well, we are nearly out of ammunition, and the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes are burning the grass ahead of 
us. When I overtake them I mean to stop it. If they 
don’t I’ll make them, and I want ammunition.” 

“Then take what you want yourself, and buy what you 
want for them. I'll take their checks from you; the law 
does not prevent me from selling you what you want, 
and I am not supposed to follow you and see what you do 
with it.” 

I gathered up a lot of his checks, then, when his drivers 
were where they could hear me, I said: “Jones, I have a 
Winchester in camp and want a lot of cartridges for it. 
Sell me some.” 

“Yes, of course.’ Then to one of his men: “Go 
and give him what Colt’s or .45s he wants. Then sell him 
the Winchesters, but be careful and sell none to these 
Indians.” 

I took all the Winchester ammunition he had, and then 
gave it out myself. 

One of his wagons was partly loaded with bacon which 
he meant to throw away, he told me; the Indians did not 
want It. 


“Ours will eat it,” I said. “Let the squaws have it. Go 
to that wagon, my sister,” I called out, “and take that 
bacon, but take nothing else. The trader gives you that 
bacon—it is his present.” In five minutes there was no 
bacon in the wagon, the chief’s squaw standing there to 
see that each one got her share, and that nothing else was 
lifted along with the bacon. 

Trading was about over now, it was getting late, and 
the chief told the Indians to go home. “Wait a moment,” 
I told him; then called out, “If any of my brothers have 
any of this money yet, let them buy something now. This 
trader will not be here to-morrow, and his money is not 
good with any other trader.” 

A lot more of his checks came out, and the Indians did 
not carry home any gun wads that had cost them a dollar 
each. All had now left but the chief and I. “The chief 
has not paid me for that flour he got yesterday. I reckon 
he forgot it,” Jones told me. 

“No, he never forgets anything, but he thinks that you 


have forgotten it. I'll tell him about it and he will pay 
you.” 


“No, never mind it. I want to keep on the right side 
of these chiefs.” 

“Yes; you keep on the right side of these Comanche 
chiefs and no Comanche will ever plunder you. If he did 
he might as well go out and shoot himself.” 

I was the last to leave, and when bidding Jones good-by 
I said: “Well, we did not plunder you, did we?” 

“No, your crowd is all right. Now I need not look for 
myself in the papers, need I?” 

“No, Jones, I am not putting you in the papers. You 
are all right. I wish the rest were as fair as you always 
are, then I need not put anyone in the papers.” 

T had been in the habit of sending letters to four dif- 
ferent eastern papers whenever anything of interest 
occurred, as an Indian outbreak or the like, and once in 
2 while I would give one or another of these Indian 
agents a !eft-handed compliment. I signed my letters 
Duquesne, after a locality in Pittsburg, Pa., where I had 
come from, but everyone out here knew whe Duquesne 
was. These papers called me “ovr special correspondent 
in the field.” I never sent any account of this trip to 
these papers. It would not probably interest their 
readers; but some years after this I sent a mere skeleton 
sketch of it—only a couple of columns—to the Forest 
AND STREAM, which published it. 

The Kiowas that Jones had said had tried to plunder 
him were about the meanest gang that we had, and their 
chief, Stumbling Bear, was, if possible, still meaner than 
his band. I had been sent from St. Louis up to Sill at 
my own request the last spring to join the troop I was 
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now in as a recruit; but I had been in this regiment ten 
years already, and the general here knew me. My troop 
was out now, and while waiting to join them here, these 
Kiowas were sent out on a hunt,-and I got permission to 
go along with their escort. There were a sergeant and 
twenty men in this escort. Any other band would have 
got along with five or six men, An escort as large as 
this should have had at least one corporal. We had none, 
the general telling the sergeant to use me as his corporal. 
lhe first day out the sergeant was thrown by his horse 
getting his foot into a gopher hole, and both he and his 
horse were hurt badly. He turned his escort over to me 
until another sergeant should be sent to relieve me, and 
went back to Sill. No one came to supersede me, and I 
took Stumbling Bear and his band out west, got them 
plenty of buffalo, and did not let them plunder anyone, 
but had to level my carbines at them one day to convince 


.them that I meant what I said. They had been riding 


past buffalo all day and did not want them; “they were 
no good,” he said. When late in the afternoon they be- 
gan to round up a bunch of cattle to drive to camp and 
kill, I rode up to the chief and told him to drop those 
cows and go on. He “no savied me.” Had I asked him 
to take a drink of whiskey, he would have savied that 
quick enough, though. 

_ My escort was back straggling along the trail, and rid- 
ing back to them I told them to form fours; then came up 
to where the Indians were at a trot, then called out, “On 
right front, into line, gallop, marsh!” Then “Halt!” The 
Indians now got to be interested—something was about to 
—— Next I called out, “Unsling carbines—load at 
will. 

The chief rode up to me now and asked, “You shoot?” 
He had found his English again. I pretended not to hear 
him, and said: “Ready, aim!” And the chief and his 
men, dropping the cattle, almost rode over each other to 
get away from there. I was going to shoot. 

After this I never had to give this chief an order the 
second time. He always “savied” me the first time. 

CaBiA BLANCO, 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


Some Features of Special Interest to Sportsmen. 


THE St. Louis Exposition is gone—the Sportsmen’s 
Show is coming. Some notes on the former may in- 
crease the helpfulness of the latter. The first question 
regarding any proposed hunting or fishing trip is, 
“How to get there?” In other words, transportation. 

This includes not only route, but means of travel. 
These were abundant, interesting and instructive at St. 
Louis. One looked with wonder at the Siamese collec- 
tion of wooden carts and other vehicles, mainly small 
and adapted only to light loads. Involuntarily one 
pitied a people so old among nations, yet using such 
primitive conveyance. But a few steps caused a re- 
vulsion of feeling as one saw another wooden cart 
having a medium-sized rack of small stakes (like an 
old-fashioned hayrack for cart or wagon) surmounting 
it, and a single steer (mounted) between the thills, the 
whole being labeled, “the only means of transportation, 
N. W. of St. Paul, prior to 1871.” Pity for Siamese 
gives place to admiration for our hardy pioneers, who, 
at such cost, redeemed our great northwest and made 
possible and appropriate such an exposition at St. 
Louis. Another crude form of transportation was a 
Brazilian dugout, estimated to be 6oft. long, 4ft. wide, 
and 2!4ft. deep. It was provided with both sails and 
oars, but was a clumsy looking affair. From all these 
it was far to the modern Pullman car, yacht, or launch. 
Much of interest introduced, e. g., there was a great 
display of early forms of the locomotive. The “De- 
Witt Clinton,” with its train of stage coaches, was 
there, and, with the others, furnished an almost com- 
plete history of locomotive development. From the 
earliest to the most recent engines was as far a cry as 
from the primitive cart to’the first railway train. Look, 
for instance, at the new “695” of the Lake Shore Rail- 
road, an engine with three driving wheels, eighty inches 
high, on each side, and everything else in proportion. 
Indeed, the machine might well stand as a railway 
model of symmetry. No trouble about “getting there” 
where “695” draws the train. She is built for speed. 
Quite in contrast is the B. & O. “St. Louis,” the 
biggest engine in the world—a compound engine with 
two sets of cylinders and two sets of drivers, three 
in a set, On each side, making twelve drivers in all—a 
monster boiler in size and length, the whole machine, 
equipped for business, weighing 240 tons, a veritable 
Jumbo, and, by a reversal of railway ancestry, “the 
grandfather cf them all.” Surely, this freighter is able 
to draw the heaviest loads of game that even Maine 
can produce. Sometimes it is a question how to get 
game to the railroad, and strong lumber wagons are 
needed. For such cases attention is directed to a lum- 
ber wagon shown by the Studebaker Co., which ex- 
pended over 400 days’ work and $2,150 in building it. 
The box was rosewood, piano-finish, and the rest was 
in keeping. 

Mention should be made of a cross section of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel under the Hudson, show- 
ing the iron tube that rests on steel piles driven to 
bedrock, and large enough in diameter for the cars 
to pass through. A beautiful model was also shown of 
the new passenger station to be erected in Manhattan 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Surely the modern 
sportsman can now travel with speed and comfort, 
while aerial navigation, as illustrated at the fair, sug- 
gests future possibilities of reaching the remote wilder- 
ness that will surpass present methods as much as 
the high-power rifles of to-day are ahead of the old 
flintlock muskets, and this leads to the various ex- 
hibits of arms. 

The Winchester Company made a fine showing of 
rifles. Several exhibits of shotguns, both of home and 
foreign make, were seen. In one French collection was 
a rifle of peculiar construction. It was a double rifle 
with but one barrel. In this one barrel were two bores 
—one about .40, the other about .22 caliber—the smaller 
one .underneath the larger. No one was at hand to 





desctibe the practical working of the piece, but cer- 
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tainly in the showcase it looked as though it might 
do good work. ie 

But by far the most interesting exhibit of firearms was 
that of the U. S. Cartridge Co., a very complete his- 
torical collection from the ancient crossbow gun and the 
blunderbuss, down through the flintlock period of the 
Revolution, through the Civil Wat, and so to the latest 
productions. Several individwal specimens of great 
historic interest were shown, e. g., John Brown's rifle, 
Sitting Bull’s, and the “Cookson Magazine Gun,” said 
to have been made in 1586.* 

The true sportsman, “in the love of nature holds 
communion with her visible forms.” (And after all the 
discussion about sportsmen, “true” and otherwise, does 
not their knowledge and appreciation of nature afford 
a higher, better standard of classification than their 
method of taking game?) Those who think a real 
sportsman goes into the woods merely to secure game 
and fish, that he thinks little and cares less for any- 
thing else, should recall the Adirondack experiences 
of Emerson and Alcott, and of the historian, Headley, 
and his ringing words and true: “I love nature and all 
things as God made them. * * * I love it, and I 
know it is better for me than the thronged city, aye, 
better for soul and body both. * * * I have been 
astonished at the remarks sometimes made to me on 
my jaunts in the woods, as if it were almost wicked to 
cast off the gravity of society, and wander like a child 
amid the beauty which God has spread out with such 
a lavish hand over the earth, Why, I should as soon 
think of feeling reproved for gazing on the mid- 
night heavens, gorgeous with stars, and fearful with its 
mysterious floating worlds. I believe that every man 
degenerates without frequent communion with nature. 
It is one of the open books of God, and more replete 
with instructions than anything ever penned by man.” 

Again he says: “Nature and the Bible are in harmony 
—they both speak our language to the heart.” And 
again, describing his feelings at Indian Pass, a scene 
of wonderful grandeur and beauty, he says: “How 
loudly God speaks to the heart, when it lies thus awe- 
struck and subdued in the presence of His works.” So 
it was with keen and not unaccustomed enjoyment one 
looked upon the varied and beautiful exhibits of wood 
at St. Louis 


The company has lately published an illustrated catalogue fully 
describing this collection of over 700 pieces. 
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Entering the Forest, Fish and Game Building, one of 
the first attractions to catch the eye was the Canadian 
arch and staircase near the center, built in rustic style 
and containing over 3,000 varieties of wood, all grown 
in Canada. There were also fine specimens of lumber 
—undressed and finished—from various places, notably 
some highly polished “curly” maple, and other hard 
woods. The Northwest sent sections of pine and fir 
seven to nine feet in diameter, and one gigantic pine 
had been cut into eight logs sixteen feet long, the smallest 
of which was thirty inches through at the top end. 
The Washington State Building showed external braces 
of unspliced fir 110 feet long, and two feet square. 
The collection of woods from the Philippines was a 
cause of wonder and admiration. The variety, size and 
quality elicited much remark. ‘One massive table was 
finished like mahogany, its top, about 6 feet by 12 feet, 
being made from a single plank. It impressed one with 
the value of our newly acquired possessions in the 
east. From here it was but little distance to the Filipino 
collection of mounted trophies. 

The variety was perhaps greater than in any other 
collection of the sort, but the specimens were mainly 
of small game—the deer were like our fawns in size, 
only the snakes were large. Some python skins were 
large enough to be unpleasantly suggestive. It is a 
relief to turn, even now, in thought, from these to the 
fine collections of trophies of the chase from 
Minnesota, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. 
Bear, lion, moose, elk and deer were in abundance, as 
well as smaller game. Minnesota had a miniature 
forest, in which the game looked quite life-like. Canada 
and Alaska also had good showings, the latter many 
beautiful white bear skins. 

The Roosevelt cabin, in which our President once 
lived “a ranchman,” and whence so many hunting trips 
were made, was a trophy in itself. The Maine building 
was a gem of its kind, built of logs, in approved size 
anu style, and embellished with a good collection of 
moose heads, deer heads, bear and other trophies of 
the hunter’s skill. It also showed a large number of the 
very large brook trout, for which the State is justly 
famed. The whole exhibit, building and contents, was 
characteristic, unique and attractive. Not less so were 
the fair hostesses in charge. 

In the Idaho exhibit in the Mining Building was seen 
a large pair of mountain sheep horns firmly embedded 
in a tree. They were nine feet from the ground, and the 
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tree at that point was over two feet in diameter. It is 
supposed that about 135 years ago the horns were 
carried down a mountain side by an avalanche of snow 
and cast upon the young tree which afterward grew 
about them with the above result. 

The largest of all the trophies was a sulphur bottom 
(blue) whale in the U. S. Government Building. It 
is 78 feet long as mounted separate from the skeleton. 
This is 75 feet long, and the skull is 191% feet long in 
a straight line. It is said this species of whale some- 
times attains a length of 89 feet, and is the largest 
animal now known or extinct. 

_Of living wild animals the exhibit was meagre and 
disappointing. The Government bird cage was large, 
but the collection far inferior to that shown at the New 
York Zoological Park. Missouri showed live animals, 
such as panthers, wolves, bear and foxes, and a few 
ducks and turkeys and other birds, but the collection 
and the specimens were small. 

One felt like going to Hagenbeck’s, on the Pike, for 
relief. These lions, tigers, bears and elephants were 
“the real thing.” 

So were the Indians representing the various tribes 
which once roamed over the territory of Louisiana 
Purchase. Crow, Navajo, Pawnees and many others 
were in evidence. Some were making crude pottery, 
others beautiful rugs, and still others were silversmiths 
at their trade. In the U. S. Government Indian 
Schools Buildings were many beautiful specimens of 
Indian handiwork, and of Indian clerks to sell them. 
A young Crow, “White Eagle” (English name, Wm. 
Towns), had on a feather headdress reaching to the 
floor and a pair of gold bowed spectacles. On being 
told that the latter did not correspond with the former, 
he replied, “That is what civilization has done for me.” 
Further conversation elicited the facts that he was well 
educated and had been a believer in Christ since nine 
years old. 

Contrasting the present condition of the Indians with 
their past, remembering what their past has been in 
the development of the great territory of “the pur- 
chase,” and remembering the part which sportsmen-ex- 
plorers have had in that development, one appreciates 
the sentiment inscribed on the U. S. Government Build- 
ing: “To the pioneers who first braved the unknown, 
whose deeds developed the vast empire comprised in 
the Louisiana Purchase, this building is dedicated by 
a grateful people.” JUVENAL, 
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A New Natural History.* 


In these days of outdoor life and nature study there 
is a constantly increasing demand for a popular general 
natural history, but it has always been a difficult matter 
to satisfactorily answer any one who asks for such a 
work. Many natural histories, beautifully illustrated 
and handsomely gotten up, have been published during 
the past few years, but very few have been written in 
such a way as to interest the public. Most of them have 
fairly bristled with the italics of Latin names, or with 
technical terms which demand constant reference to a 
dictionary, so that the average man finds it difficult, 
or impossible, to comprehend what the learned ‘author 
no doubt thought he had made extremely simple. — 

A very excellent natural history has just been written 
by Mr. Wm. T. Hornaday, well known as the Director 
of the New York Zoological Society’s Park, and pub- 
lished by the Scribners. It is a work which will tend 
more to a knowledge of and interest in natural history 
than many much more scientific and pretentious works 
which appeal only to a limited class of readers. 

All human beings are interested in animals, and to 
most of us from early childhood a visit to the menagerie 
has seemed one of the most desirable of pleasures. 
We love to see things that move, and so zoological 
gardens and aquariums attract people of all ages. Next 
to seeing animals alive, the best thing is to read about 
them, especially if what we read is illustrated with 
good pictures. And for that reason a wide popularity 
may be predicted for any book that tells the story of 
animals simply; and pictures them attractively. Such 
a book is Mr. Hornaday’s “American Natural History. 
A foundation of useful knowledge of the higher animals 
of North America.” It deals with the vertebrates, 
chiefly those of the new world, though, in discussing 
the great group of apes, or primates, Mr. Hornaday 
brings in some old world forms which are nearest to 
man and are necessary to connect American groups, 
links which have never existed or which no longer exist 
on this continent. ; 

Science is knowledge set in order, but the general 
public—though glib enough in its use of the term 
science—has little or no zoological knowledge which 
can be set in order. In an introduction of seven pages 
Mr. Hornaday gives in the plainest and simplest lang- 
uage a great number of fundamental facts and of def- 
nitions of ordinary terms used in zoology, and these 
terms and their meanings should be learned by every 
one who purposes to use this book. Besides these 
definitions, a few words are given on the intelligence 
of animals, warning people not to believe too much of 
what they are told by the popular nature writers, point- 
ing out that animals are not civilized human beings, 
and that the so-called “sur cal operations attributed 
to birds, and the supposed “schools of the woods 
exist only in the imagination of fiction writers. He 
might also have added that to call the tiger treacherous 
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is as great a misuse of language as to call the dove 
gentle. He very truly says that there is no great harm 
in idealizing animals and making them act from human 
motives, so long as it is plainly told that the tale is 
a story—is fiction, but that where these wonderful acts 
of wild animals are given as facts with motives actually 
supplied by the author’s imagination, that author is 
doing something that is wholly misleading and wrong. 

The plan of the present volume is excellent. In- 
stead of beginning with the lowest vertebrates—the 
fishes—and working up to the highest, Mr. Hornaday 
begins with the highest mammals—which to the average 
person of whatever age are the most familiar, and so 
the most interesting—and works down to the lowest. 
He thus starts his readers with something that they 
enjoy, and leads them along with increasing interest 
to other things, in which at first they might have felt 
no interest, but which increasing information leads 
them to wish to know about. 

The body of the book opens with a chapter on the 
orders of mammals, explained by a chart indicating the 
relative importance of the different orders.. The graphic 
method here used is effective. Then follows the order 
of primates, with a startling picture of a gorilla, and 
two or three capital ones of chimpanzees and orangs. 
The carnivora, cats, dogs, weasels, and bears, come 
next with excellent illustrations, with an introduction 
to each group, giving its chief characteristics, and with 
a descriptive account of each species telling in simple 
language the important points about its range, colors 
and habits. 

Next come the seals in three divisions—the eared 
seals, or sea lions, the seals proper and the walruses. 
The group is of very great interest and of some com- 
mercial importance, and one about which not very 
much is known to the general public. In the account 
of the fur seal Mr. Hornaday gives a description by 
years of the condition of the fur seals of the Pribilof 
Islands since Alaska passed into the hands of the 
United States. He shows how by pelagic sealing, in 
which both mother and young are killed during the 
breeding season, the vast numbers of inhabitants of 
these summer homes of the fur seal have been now 
reduced to less than 200,000. Another species that is 
constantly growing less in number is the Pacific 
walrus. 

The moles, shrews, bats and rodents follow in that 
order, and after them comes the great order of hoofed 
animals, which contains our buffalo, muskox, sheep, 
deer and many of the other game animals which we have 
in such plenty in America. To this last group Mr. Horna- 
day gives much attention, 

The whales and porpoises, the sea cows, the edentates, 
including the armadillos, anteaters and sloths and, 
finally, the order of diggers, with the marsupials and 
the monotremes, end the list of the mammalia. 

Children and adults alike will rejoice in Mr. Horna- 
day’s pages describing the birds, for they are full of 
interest and information, and of beautiful illustration. 
The camera and the best artists have united to furnish 
the whole volume with pictures that are quite irre- 
sistible. Of hardly less interest and usefulness are the 
parts of the work which speak of the reptiles and am- 


phibians and fishes, though, after all, we can hardly 
expect as much interest to be found in these lower and 
far less known groups as is taken in the birds and the 
mammals. 

A useful and practical bit of information is given on 
pages 353 to 355, where the author writes of snake 
poisons and their treatment and gives much informa- 
tion which, simply and directly told as it is, may well 
save many a life. 

An especially wise step toward ease of reading, and 
so toward popularity, has been taken in this book; for 
all the Latin names of the animals, commonly so great 
a stumbling block to the reader, are printed as foot 
notes at the bottom of the page. They thus do not 
occur in the text to interrupt the thought, and yet the 
reference which each English name carries to the Latin 
name at the foot of the column enables the seeker 
after information to look up that Latin name, which 
is so divided and so accented that it may be pronounced, 
even though the reader is quite guiltless of any knowl- 
edge of Latin. 

Very full information is given above about the 
game animals and birds, and the book should find a 
place in every sportsman’s library. We believe that 
it will do much good, and it deserves a wide public, 
among children as well as adults. 


The Story of Monarch. 


“Wynpcout,” Cos Cos, Conn., Jan. 31.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I inclose copy of a letter that I recently sent 
to Allen Kelly without getting reply. Will you oblige me 
by giving it the same publicity as you did the attack on 
me. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 








“WynpcouL,” Cos Cos, Conn., Jan. 19.—My Dear Kelly: 
Upon my return from England, after three months’ ab- 
sence, I learn with surprise that someone thinks that in 
i the story of Monarch I am trespassing on your 
claim. 

I can scarcely believe that this idea originated with 
you; in case, however, you have any feeling :n the mat- 
ter, I hope it will disappear when I act on the suggestion 
of cur mutual friend, Dr. Morris, and remind you of one 
or two important facts. 

First, I met Monarch on the 27th of August, 1899, many 
weeks befcre I knew you, and at the same time I met 
Louis Ohnimus, who was in charge of the menagerie at 
Golden Gate, and from him learned much about the big 
grizzly. I spent the month of September of that year on a 
bear hunt around Mount Tallac, in company with Lou 
Ohnimus and Clark Summerfield, and there gathered 
many bear incidents. Later, J. S. Mackenzie, Jr., of 
Bakersfield, supplied others. I had the tale all planned 
and partly written when first I met you at Los Angeles, 
October 9, 1809. I then told you I was writing a bear 
story with Monarch as the basis, and I read you part of 
my story across the table that night when you and Mrs. 
Kelly dined with Mrs. Seton and myself at Van Nuy’s 
Hotel. This written part is now before me; it occupies 
pp. 138 to 160 of my California Journal. You gave me 
some additional information, and told me I was free to 
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it in any way I pleased. There was no evidence then 
wee tee had any intention of publishing a book of bear 
stories. The story of Monarch you then told me_ was 
quite different from the one Ohnimus gave me, and I did 
not use yours. I had my Journal on the table, and while 
at dinner wrote down, with your approval, two incidents, 
one of the bear and the hunter in the pool, the other of 
the little bear and the yellow jackets. These you said you 
could reaiy claim no credit for, as one belonged to Jim 
Freer, the other to Morgan Clark. They occupy 
respectively three lines and one page and a half in my 
Jovrnal, as written in your presence (pp. 172-3). ‘ 
“ In 1go1 I joined with an Examiner reporter in getting 
up an iiustrated article on Monarch, This. appeared in 
April of that year, and was evidently read by you, be- 
cause two years afterward you wrote to me asking for 
the use cf the drawings with which I had illustrated the 
aitcle. 1 acceded to this in a spirit of friéndli.ess, icci- 
ing taat you believed anybody had the right to tell about 
Monarch, since he was a real character, not a creature of 
ficcion. Within a year my bear story was announced in 
Scribner’s prospectus. I cannot see that your story and 
mine have anything in common beyond these main his- 
torical outlines, which are as much public property as the 
history of Rome. You certainly raised no question of ex- 
clusive claim to the subject when I read you part of my 
story at Los Angeles, and I did not get one word, line, 
incident or suggestion from your book, fur my story was 
written before your book came out, as you can see by com- 
paring dates of copyright, and remembering that manu- 
script for the Ladies’ Home Journal, where my story was 
first published, is sent in months before publicaticn. And 
I never saw any article by you, except your book of 
August, 1903. in which you used my Igor drawing and 
letter of June 15, 1903. : ae 
Credit is due you for suggesting the two incidents 


mentioned above, but more credit is due Ohnimus than 
any other of the hunters. I expected to give it, but he 
par icularly asked me not to put his name in print, re- 





questing rather that his friend Kelly get all possible 


credit. This was a puzzle, as I did not then know you, 
and you did not capture the bear. I thought, however, 
I had solved it satisfactorily by using your name in a 
sliehtly disguised, but recognizable, form throughout. I 
conid not do more as the character was composite. 


\Vhen the story was in press I tried to reach you for 

consultation, but had no address. Our mutual friend, 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, to whom I put the matter in 
your absence, was of the opinion that I had done well 
by you. 
“If you object to the hunter being so named, of course 
I will change it in the forthcoming new edition, and give 
you formal credit for suggesting the two incidents re- 
ferred to above. 

j his is the whole matter, and perhaps I do you wrong 
in believing from newspaper talk that you have announced 
a grievance. I should be sorry to think that our pleasant 
friendship is endangered by such unnecessary misunder- 
standing. 

lf you are in New York in the near future, I hope you 
will look me up. Yours sincerely, 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
70 Allen Kelly, Esq. 





Detroit, Feb. 3.—Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos 
Cob, Conn.: Dear Mr. Seton—Your letter dated Jan. 19, 
mailed on Jan. 24, to Philadelphia, where I have not lived 
since August, 1903, remailed to New York and finally re- 
addressed to Detroit, has reached me, closely followed by 
a letter from the editor of Shooting and Fishing, inclos- 
ing a note from you asking him to publish your letter to 
me as a reply to what you please to term my “attack 
on you. 

1 was about to mail my reply to you, but your note to 
Shooting and Fishing puts the matter in a different light, 
and makes it necessary to amend my letter, a copy of 
which now goes to Mr. Humphrey. : : 

While it is true that the idea of calling attention to 
the remarkable similarity of most of the incidents in 
your book to stories contained in mine did not originate 
with me, I did not discourage it when it was suggested, 
because it was obvious that a great deal of my material 
had been used. Someone—I forget who—called my at- 
tention to your story of Monarch in the Home Journal, 
and pointed out the parallels, and when I read the story 
I did feel, and do yet, that my work had been treated un- 
fairly. The similarity is in many instances; not only in 
the two you have mentioned. There are incidents which 
are not in any sense a part of the history of Monarch, 
although you have so treated them. For example, the 
story of the bear that herded sheep in a cafion. No doubt 
I told you that story in Los Angeles, but it never was 
printed until I used it in my book as part of the Clubfoot 
myth. ‘That was my story and no other’s, and it was 
under my copyright before your story was published. 
Other incidents could be specified, but all that has been 
gone over pretty thoroughly by others, and I do not feel 
inclined to enter into a detailed discussion of the matter. 

My recollection of our interview in Los Angeles is not 
like yours. I do not remember that you read any part of 
your story to me; but I do remember that you took 
copious notes while I told bear stories, and that you 
volunteered the assurance that you would give credit for 
what you should use. I do not object at all to your using 
Monarch and his history, and I assert no exclusive claim 
to the subject. My criticism is that you have used, as 
part of what purports to be Monarch’s history, many bear 
stories having no relation to Monarch—stories that I had 
published before our interview, and some not then pub- 
lished, but published and copyrighted by me before your 
book appeared. en 

Concerning your sketch of Monarch, if that is im- 
portant, let me say that I did not read the story in which 
it appeared. The clipping of the sketch was sent to me. 
But I do not see that it matters whether or not I saw 
the story. My disclaimer of exclusive right to deal with 
Monarch disposes of that. ] 

It seems to me that even if your story was written 
before my book came out, the publication of my book 
under copyright was sufficient notification of my claim to 
ownership of my own material, and that it would have 
been better had you made some acknowledgment of the 
true source of your information in the preface to your 





You will remember that I wrote to you of my inten- 
tion to publish the book, some time before it appeared, 
and offered to send proof sheets to you; that I did send 
to you a copy of my book in 1903 as soon as it was 
printed, and that you read it. Perhaps you may not 
remember that I told you in Los Angeles that I had in- 
tended to publish my bear stories in a book in 1894 or 
1895, but had postponed publication because Murat 
Halstead got out a bear bovk at that time in which he 
used some of my stories, 10t only without permission, but 
in spite of my written objec‘ion. Yet those are the facts. 

You say you did not use the story of Monarch as I 
told it to you. That is quite obvious, for your s:ory of 
the capture of Monarch is not correct in any partcular. 
It is pure fiction, but it is made up almost entirely of 
Stories that I told you. wi:h the exception of a few fan- 
tastic features, like the drugging of the bear. I told you 
that a crack-brained doctor proposed to me to capture the 
bear by putting atropine in honey, and I laughed at the 
suggestion. 

You must be mistaken in your recollection that I gave 
credit for an incident to Jim Freer. As I never knew or 
saw Jim Freer, and never got any story from him, I 
could not have said what you quote on that point. 

I do not see the relevancy of your assertion that I 
“did net capture the bear.” I have told exactly how 
Monarch was taken, and never have I said that I went 
out and grabbed him by the tail and took him into camp 
by main strength. It remains true, however, that the 
bear was trapped for me, that I took him to San Fran- 
cisco, named him “Monarch,” and turned him over to 
Mr. Hearst, and that he would not have been caught had 
1 not gone on an expedition for that purpose, built traps 
and employed men to watch them. The question at issue, 
however, is not the capture of Monarch, but the manner 
in which you have made use and misuse of my literary 
property. 

Your suggestion that you give me credit for two inci- 
dents in your new edition is impossible. Nor do I think 
it worth while to change the name of your hunter. The 
suggestion is more calculated to arouse a feeling of re- 
sentment than to allay it; for it carries the inference that 
you are indebted to me only for two trivial incidents, 
which is not the fact. 

The two books speak for themselves. Most of the inci- 
dents in them are essentially the same, and it cannot be 
alleged with the slightest color of plausibility that I ob- 
tained any material from you or from’ your story. 

It is not pleasant to me to have any controversy over 
this matter, but as Dr. Morris, whom I met but once, 
and then only by casual introduction across a banquet 
table, has been tactful enough to start a discussion, it 
seems necessary to state the facts as they appear to me, 
and to tell you plainly how I feel, even at the risk of 
getting our feelings hurt all around. If we cannot arrive 
at the same understanding of facts, perhaps it will be 
better to call it a closed incident. Yours very truly, 

ALLEN KELLy. 


Some Bird Names. 


(Continued from page 50.) 


“KINGFISHER” comes from the prominent crest, I think, 
rather than because of any kingly superiority in fishing, 
as etymologists generally assert. “Cuckoo” is, of course, 
an imitation of its note; the large, terrestrial species of 
the Pacific Slope is known as “chaparral cock,” “road- 
runner” and “racer,” on account of its habits. “Rain- 
crow” is another common name for the two American 
species, from a supposition that their notes foretell a 
stcrm; the same is true of the many-named “ani” of the 
Mexican boundary. Our one parrakeet, now nearly ex- 
tinct, allows me to say that both “parrot” and “parro- 
quet” are derived from the French Pierre, and given 
originally as a pet name, just as we would understand 
what was meant if we read in a story that a “polly” was 
hanging in a cage in the heroine’s rocm. 

As for the owls, their name is simply an expression 
of howling, the aspirated initial having disappeared, as so 
easily happens. “Owlet” or howlet is not the diminutive 
form of this, however, but the Frepch Auwlotie, an owl, 
having, however, the same derivation: 

“Eagle” is the Latin aquila, through the French. Our 
“bald” eagle is not so in fact, but appears to be from 
the white feathers of the head in contrast with the brown 
of the rest of the plumage. The “golden” eagle takes its 
name from the bright yellow at the base of the bill and 
on the feet, and was the “war” eagle of the Indians, 
whose feathers could be worn only by men of assured 
prowess. 

The words “hawk” and “falcon” open to us a vista 
which leads into one of the richest fields of old English, 
where the once royal sport of falconry has preserved 
terms elsewhere lost to the language. “Falcon” itself is 
of course the Latin word falcis, in allusion to the sickle- 
shaped talons. “Hawk” is given as probably “the seizer,” 
and is allied to “have;” to “cry havoc” originally meant 
merely “beware of the hawk.” In Europe most of the 
hawks employed in falconry have particular names, the 
study of which, and of the terms of this ancient sport, 
is most interesting. “Osprey” is a corruption of ossi- 
fragus, bonebreaker; and “buzzard” of buieo, the Latin 
name (French bossard) of this sluggish kind of falcon. 
Milton uses “buzzard” to mean a slow-witted, inactive 
person. “Kite” comes from an antique Teutonic word, 
the idea of which, apparently, was to express the poising 
or hovering so characteristic of this falcon’s graceful 
flight, and the name of the toy is from the same source. 
The “vulture” is the creature that tears, like vulpes, the 
fox. 

In “pigecn” we find a French form out of the Latin verb 
pipere, to cry pi-pi—that is, to chirp. “Dove,” however, 
is descended through Teutonic channels from a root-word 
meaning to dive; and, curiously enough, the Greek word 
copied in the Latin columba meant the same thing, and 
originally belonged to sea birds. As the doves returned 
in flocks across the Mediterranean, resembled gulls in 
appearance, and nested for the most parts on the cliffs, 
the confusion was natural. “Turtle” (dove) is the bird 
that says “tur-tur.” “Turkey” (which in French is coq 
d’Inde) refers to its supposed oriental origin; as a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the turkey is a purely American 
bird, and was introduced to the old world about 1624 





from Mexico, where it had been domesticated by the 
subjects of Montezuma. It is a curious fact that among 
the Germans of Pennsylvania the turkey is called “wild 
Welsh cock”—an interesting survival, no doubt, from the 
time when anything foreign to the Teuton was “Welsh” 
—whence Welshinen for native Britons. The “pheasant” 
is ancther example of a country name, that of Phasis, 
whence the bird was brought to Europe. 

In regard to “grouse,” Prof. Schele de Vere suggests 
that perhaps it is from grass, which in early English 
was gerse; but Skeat says: “Grouse appears to be a false 
form, evolved from the old word grice, which seems to 
have been taken as a plural form (cf. mouse, nuce)—O. 
F. griesche, gray, speckled; perdrix griesche, the gray 
pariridge. * * * Origin unknown.” “Partridge” is, 
of course, from Latin Perdix; but in many parts of this 
ccuntry is wrongly applied to the grouse. Our quail 
(the bird that crouches or “quails”) is nearer a true par- 
tridge. Its pet name “Bob White” is both onomatopoetic 
and a mark of our liking, akin to “Colin,” a foreign 
shortening of Nicholas. 

This brings us to the tall wading birds, most of which 
are either “herons” or “egrets.” These two names, though 
now so dissimilar, were originally one, both coming from 
the old High German hiegro, which Professor Skeat 
thinks refers to its harsh voice. “Hiegro became in 
French aigre, of which the diminutive is aigrette, our 
egret; hicgro also became in Low Latin aigro, and (in 
the tenth century) airo, whence the modern French 
héron, our heron. Heronshaw means a young heron, be- 
ing corrupted from the French héronceau, as is proved 
by the northern [English] form heronsew; but heron- 
shaw, meaning a heronry, is a ‘shaw’ or wood where 
herons build” (Wharton). “Ibis” is of Coptic descent, 
and “stork” an Anglo-Saxcn appellation allied to “stalk,” 
and referring to its long legs. “Bittern” is probably the 
disguise of an ancient word (of which the Medieval 
Latin generic term Botaurus is an adaptation) originating 
in an attempt to express the booming noise made by 
these marsh birds, which has here given to them such 
vernacular names as “thunderpump,” “stake-driver,” 
“bog-bull,” “pumpillion,” “plunket,” “caulker,” and “dunk 
a doo.” Hence bofaurus was made from hos taurus, 
taurus being a term applied by Pliny to a bird that bel- 
lows like an ox. In several European languages this idea 
controls the vernacular names. 

The love of field sports which characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the fact that this people, ever 
since the dawn of history, have been dwellers by the 
sea, have combined to preserve in Great Britain and 
among English-speaking sailors and fishermen, a large 
body of ancient name-words designating the birds of the 
beaches, salt marshes and open sea. As many of these 
water fowl are circumpolar in their distribution, and 
were recognized on this side the Atlantic by the early 
colonists, they naturally received the same names here, 
new ones being coined, as a rule, only where the species 
in question was new or locally peculiar in some way. 

Gunners’ names are almost legion in number, and are 
often absurd or confusingly applied; but without trying 
to sift this confusicn, since this is not an essay in 
ornithology, it will be interesting to examine a few of 
the more common designations, first of the shore birds, 
and afterward of the waterfowl. 

Such words as “sandpiper” and its diminutive “sander- 
ling.” “sand-runner,” “beach-bird,” “rock-bird,” etc. ex- 
hibit their beach-lcving propensities. The name “knot” 
belongs among these, since it has been supposed to be 
short for canutus, or King Canute, because, like that 
foolish monarch, this bird always keeps at the edge of the 
surf, but is careful to retreat just as far as the waves 
advance. But there are other theories: one that it was 
so called because a favorite dish with the king, being 
given in Draytcn’s curious poem, “Polybion” (1612), 
thus: 

“The knot that called was Canutus’ bird of old, 

Of that great King of Danes, his name that still doth hold, 

His appetite to please, that far and near was sought, 

For him (as some have said) from Denmark hither brought.” 


Other early authors support this version, but Mr. J. 
E, Harting. of London, an excellent authority in such 
matters, brings evidence to show that the word is no 
doubt the same as our common knot, used in the sense 
of a cluster (e. g.. “Richard III.,” 3, i.), in allusion to 
the habit this species has of going in compact little 
bunches or knots. It seems probable that this is nearer 
the truth, and that the story about Canute is one of those 
€x-post facto iriventions growing out of an equivoque 
which are so frequent in history as well as in etymology. 

In this category also falls the ruff, whose name is 
usually accredited to the ruffle-of feathers around its 
neck; but as the female is called a reeve, Professor Skeat 
thinks some different source must be looked to. “Do- 
witch” or “dowitcher” can only be guessed at; as dove 
(which comes from dive, and is a word primitively ap- 
plied to sea birds) is often pronounced “dow” in Eng- 
land, it is possible that the gray of this snipe’s plumage 
may have suggested some such a name as dove-snipe. 
“Doughbird” has perhaps the same origin. “Dotterel” 
means the little sleepy head or doter. 

The names “humility” (for Limosa fedoa), “wander- 
ing tattler,” or “sandpiper,” and “turnstone,” also refer 
to behavior. “Tell-tale’ and “tattler” are applied to 
various species whose wary eyes are quick to detect the 
gunner’s presence, and to warn the whole region of 
danger by loud cries. “Stilt,” “long shanks,” “calico- 
back,” “stint,” (stunted), and many others, obviously 
refer to appearance; one of these is “dunlin” (properly 
“dunling,” the little dun-colored thing; another “brant- 
bird,” or burnt bird, from its charred appearance (cf. 
brant goose) ; a third is “avocet,” derived by Skeat from 
the Spanish avucasta, coming from the Latin avis 
custa, the pure or chaste bird, in reference to its 
white plumage; a fourth is “phalarope,” meaning 
in Greek, coot-footed; a fifth “ox-bird” (or “oxseye” 
in the United States), in which Mr. Harting finds the 
Sanskrit root uksh, “sprinkled,” marking their speckled 
plumage. ERNEST INGERSOLL. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


“Who’s your .friend over there?” “He’s no friend of 
mine.” “But I just heard you ask him for a loan.” “Yes, 
and he didn’t kt me have it.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
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ts Boone and Crockett Club. 
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‘THE annual meeting of the Boone and Crockett Club 
was held in Washington on Saturday, February 4. Mr. 
Arnold Hague entertained the club at his house. Mr. 
W. Austin Wadsworth presided. 

The secretary reported that much work had been 
accomplished by the club during the year; that they had 
taken a prominent part in regard to the Alaska game 
laws, and had also successfully opposed the passage ot 
the repeal oi the Jaw prohibiting spring shooting in New 
York. While the latter is somewhat out of the line ot 
the general work oi the club, the club had acted in con- 
nection with other organizations in the general interest 
of the protection of animals. Very satisiactory progress in 
the cause of game protection has been made during the 
year. The growth, sentiment and interest in the protec- 
tion of game is strikingly shown by the replies received 
irom the members of Congress to whom copies of the 
club book had been sent. 

The following otficers for the ensuing year have been 
elected: President, W. Austin Wadsworth, Geneseo, N, 
Y.; Vice Presidenis—Charies Deering, Ailinois; Walter 
B, Devereux, Colorado; Howard Melville Hanna, Ohio; 
William D. Pickett, Wyoming; Archibald Rogers, New 
York; Secretary, Madison Grant, II Wall street, New 
York city; Treasurer, C. Grant Ja Farge, jo &. 21st 
street, New York city. Executive Commitiee—Alden 
Sampson, Owen Wister, to scrve until 1900; Arnold 
Hague, Winthrop Chanler, to serve until 1907; John null 
Prentice, James Hathaway, to serve unul 1908. bditorial 
Committee—George Hird Grinnell, New York; Theodore 
Roosevelt, Washington, D. C. 

After the meeting of the club, a banquet was held at 
the New Willard Hotel, at which the following members 
were present: W. Austin Wadsworth, Madison Grant, 
Walter H. Brownson, J. Coleman Drayton, Arnold Hague, 
J. H. Kidder, C. Grant La Farge, Henry May, H. Clay 
Pierce, Gifford Pinchot, John Rogers, Jr.; Alden Samp- 
son, W. Cary Sanger, M. G. Seckendorff, William Lord 
Smith, Henry L. Simpson, Hon. John F. Lacey, G 3a. 
Merriam, Major Pitcher, Commandant of Fort Yellow- 
stone, and Superintendent of the Yellowstone Park; Win- 
throp Chanler, A. P. Proctor, Judge Townsend, John H. 
Prentice, Senator Newlands. The following guests were 
also present: Mr. Roosevelt, who was the original 
founder and the first president of the club; Hon. W. E. 
Humphreys, Representative from Washington; Hon. 
Joseph M. Dixon, Representative from Montana; Dr. E. 
W. Nelson, George Shiras 3d, Charles Sheldon. | 

Mr. Roosevelt congratulated the club on the noticeable 
increase in the support that all measures for the pro- 
tection of the forests and game animals are receiving, and 
spoke in appreciation of the large part which the club 
has had in bringing about this state of things. 

The event of the evening was an address by one of the 
members of the club, Mr. William Lord Smith, on tiger 
shooting in Asia. Mr. Smith has hunted tigers from 
Corea to Manchuria, China, the Malay Peninsula, Java, 
India, and finally in Persia, obtaining specimens from 
each country with the exception. of Persia, where the 
tiger is scarcely a game animal, as it has taken to skulking 
in caves, and has abandoned the habits which make it 
dangerous in Eastern Asia. The address was illustrated 
by a series of lantern slides showing hunting scenes, and 
was characterized by great modesty on the part of the 
speaker. Mr. Smith had on exhibition a number of tiger 
skins and skulls, all of which had fallen to his rifle. The 
address was one of the most remarkable ever delivered 
before the club, and excited great interest. 

At the annual dinner of the Boone and Crockett Club 
the guests are invited only by the Executive Committee, 
and consist solely of men of special distinction in the 
cause of game protection, or who have achieved some 
recent and interesting exploits in hunting. A dinner will 
be held during April, however, when members of the 
club will be at liberty to bring guests with them. 

Following out its plan of endeavoring to interest our 
legislators and* the public in the preservation of the 
natural resources of the continent—the wild animals and 
the forests—the Boone and Crockett Club—as above sug- 
gested in the report of the secretary—recently sent out to 
members of Congress and a few other individuals espe- 
cially interested in the subject, a number of copies of its 
last publication, “American Big Game In Its Haunts. 

The volume is one of about 500 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated. It opens with a sketch of President Roosevelt, 
the founder of the club, followed by an article from his 
pen on “Wilderness Reserves,” and contains also these 
chapters: “The Zoology of North American Big Game, 
Arthur Erwin Brown; “Big-Game Shooting in Alaska,” 
James H. Kidder; “The Kadiak Bear in His Home,” W. 
Lord Smith; “The Mountain Sheep and_ Its Range. 
George Bird Grinnell; “Preservation of the Wild Animals 
of North America,” Henry Fairfield Osborn; “Distribu- 
tion of the Moose,” Madison Grant; “The Creating of 
Game Refuges,” Alden Sampson; “The Temiskaming 
Moose,” Paul J. Dashiell; “Two Trophies from India,” 
John H. Prentice. Way ; ; 

There are several editorial articles dealing with “Big 
Game Refuges,” “The Forest Reserves of North 
America,” and “Forest Reserves as Game Preserves.” 
The whole makes a work of the greatest interest to 
sportsmen, naturalists, and those who are merely inter- 
ested in the economic side of forest preservation. 

From the gentlemen to whom the volumes were sent 
have been received a multitude of notes of acknowledg- 
ment, indicating a sincere appreciation of the work of the 
club as shown in its latest volume, and, what is more 
important, a hearty interest in this work, and an apparent 


wish to co-operate with the club in its efforts to bring 
about better conditions. 

A few extracts from some of these letters of acknowl- 
edgment we are permitted to print: 


As a sportsman myself, the book will be of great inter- 
est to me, and I am in entire sympathy with the splen- 
did work which your club is doing in the protection and 
preservation of the natural resources of the continent.-—— 
Wa. P. Frye, 


It has given me a great deal of pleasure to scan its 
pages, and I shall from time to time have additional 
pleasure in giving it more careful reading. I live in the 
land of big game. No State has so varied and ample a 
supply as ldaho.—W. P. Hepsurn, 


| * * * beg to congratulate the club on the good 
work it is doing.—J. H. GALLINGER. 

I assure you of a deep interest in the matter touched 
upon in your letter, and beg to say that I will gladly sup- 
port any measures tending to this additional protection 
and for the creation of additional parks. I consider 
myself fortunate in the possession of this volume, which 
i shall take pleasure in reading—Jos. Howe. (Utah). 

[ desire to express to you my appreciation of it, and 
to assure you of my sincere desire to co-operate in every 
way possible in the purpose mentioned in your letter. [ 
feel a deep interest in these matters—Gero. F. BurcEss 
(Texas). 

[ am thoroughly in sympathy with the movement, and 
shall gladly do anything in my power to aid it. My only 
regret is that my experience in hunting has not yet qual- 
ified me for membership in a club which is doing such 
good work as yours——J. H. Davipson (Wisconsin). 

The publication is one which has aroused my interest, 
and it will be a pleasure for me to peruse it. In matters 
of Federal legislation I have been in favor of all measures 
which had for their object the preservation and propaga- 
tion of game.—JoHN J. Escn (Wisconsin). 

I am in full sympathy with the aims of your club, and 
that is an additional reason why I prize the book.—B. S. 
Ropey. 


I am deeply interested in the preservation of forests 
and of game, and am especially glad to have you call my 
attention to the articles by President Roosevelt, Professor 
Osborn and Mr. Sampson.—D. S. ALEXANDER (New 
York). 

| do not know whether it was by design or by accident 
that you happened to send me this work, but I am very 
much interested along the line of the work which your 
club is doing. As you know, I live at Seattle, in a coun- 
iry where there is still some big game, and most of it 
needs protection, especially the Roosevelt elk in the 
Olympies.—W, E. Humpxrey (Washington). 

1 think you may count upon Congress to act liberally 
and wisely in the matter of preserving our forests and 
public parks—H. S. Bouter (Illinois). 


You could not have sent me anything more interesting, 
and I can say to you with enthusiasm that all proposed 
legislation for the protection of the natural resources of 
the country and their preservation shall find in me a loyal 
friend.—ABRAHAM L, Brick. 


You could not have sent me a publication that I would 
have appreciated more. I have camped eleven seasons in 
the Rocky Mountains, hunting big game, and I am an 
enthusiastic sportsman. I enthusiastically favor both 
State and Federal game protection. I assure you that 
1 will do everything possible in that direction—BeEn F. 
CALDWELL (Illinois). 


I am heartily in sympathy with the object of your club, 
and I shall take pleasure, when opportunity arises, in 
furthering the object by proper legislation —E. Y. Wess 
(North Carolina). 


I usually succeed in spending a month of each year in 
the woods myself, and while the time is almost exclu- 
sively given to fishing, I am in thorough sympathy with 
the aims and purposes of your association. I beg to say 
that if at any time I can in my capacity as a member of 
Congress promote such purposes, I should be very glad 
to do so.—J. S. SHERLEY (Kentucky). 


I am not only earnestly interested in the preservation 
of the forests and game of the country, but I am an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the hardy men for whom your 
unique club is named. The last home and the original 
burying place of Boone were in Warren county, Missouri, 
which is in my Congressional district. The Kentucky 
Legislature promised to erect a monument on the spot 
where Boone was originally buried in return for the 
privilege cf removing the bones to Kentucky. This 
promise has never been kept—CHAmp CLarK (Missouri). 


I am heartily in sympathy with the objects of your 
association, and it will give me pleasure to aid in securing 
legislation tending to protect and preserve the animals 
and birds which form a picturesque attractiveness that 
cannot be spared from_ the rugged grandeur of our 
country’s wilds—H. L. Maynarp (Virginia). 

It is late, I fear, for any action to influence the work 
of the present Congress, but I took pains to introduce the 
subject at the recent meeting of the State Academy of 
Science in connection with a paper read at that time, 
and presented the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : 

Whereas, The destruction of large animals in this country has 
brought many kinds to the verge of extinction, and promises, 
unless epeedily checked, to ultimately lead to the extermination 
of all; and 

Whereas, Such an outcome would be to the public a serious 
deprivation by removing natural features of the greatest interest 
to tourists and pleasure seekers, and of the greatest educational 
value; to the nation a deplorable waste by the sacrifice of great 
natural wealth before its value can_be calculated, or its possibili- 


ties investigated; and to the scientific world at large an irreparable 
loss; therefore, be it 


Resolved, by the Nebraska Academy of Sciences, That it does 
most heartily indorse all measures which may serve to keep the 
killing of such animals within reasonable bounds and prevent suc} 
extermination, including the enactment of laws restricting th 
killing of them and the setting aside of game and forest preserve. 
under Government control; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be furnished for 
publication to the press of the State, and be also communicated 
to our representatives in Congress, with the request that they 
lend all the support in their power to such legislation. 

Especially deplorable is in this State the killing of the 
few remaining antelope and deer and the shooting oi 


eagles.—Rost. H. Wo.cotr (Nebraska). 


The Boone and Crockett Club, if it never did anything 
else, deserves the thanks of every American citizen for 
the agitation started setting aside breeding grounds as 
havens of rest for our big game. That agitation taken 
up by your club has spread all over the United States; we 
feel the effects even here in Minnesota, where we have 
set aside several small tracts of land, where shooting oi 
all kinds is prohibited, and we see the effects in the in- 
crease of our big game just from small tracts scattered 
throughout the State—Sam F. Futierton (Minnesota) 


I have always felt that the diminutior of sporting with 
the rod and gun was a loss to the country, a loss in health 
and happiness, in the pure and beautiful outdoor life. 
Let us try to preserve it as long as we can. That has 
been my effort through life, and I am glad that your club 
is taking up the good work in an earnest way. As the 
president of the New York Society for the Protection 
of Game, I can promise you our hearty support.—Rosert 
B. Roosevett. 


Heart and soul am I interested in nature and in all ef- 
forts to maintain the equilibrium thereof—E. W. 
Brackett (Massachusetts). 


At the last session of Congress I had the pleasure of 
co-operating in the passage of the bill by which 20,000 
acres were added to our State Forest Reserve area in 
Nortiiern Minnesota. While Governor I succeeded in ex 
tending the boundaries of the Itasca Park materially. | 
also secured a family of beaver for the park from Canada. 
1 hope to see our park and game reserve area extended to 
at least 100,000 acres in the northern part of our State 
shortly. I mention these matters only to indicate that 
you can count on my co-operation in furthering the aims 
of your club on any and all occasions.—JoHN Lrtnp 
( Minnesota). 


The volume has really much interested me, and I think 
such publications will be a great help for the protection 
of our game, as they contribute largely to spread all over 
the continent the knowledge we ought to have on ti 
importance of protecting our fish and game.—HEctor 
Caron (Canada). 


The Shiras Bill. 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 3—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In my letter of December 16, published in your issue 
of December 31, in relation to the Shiras migratory 
bird bill, I stated incidentally that, in my opinion, 
Congress had no power to extend Federal protection 
of game over private lands, but could extend such 
protection over all public lands, as an incident to the 
control of their occupancy and use, and that this 
could be effected by regulations in accord with the 
laws of the States in which such lands lie. 

Since writing that letter, and in your issue of the 
24th uit. I notice that Representative Lacey, of 





* Iowa, has introduced a bill looking to the designation 


by the President of a game preserve in the Wichita 
Forest Reserve in Oklahoma. In this bill not only 
the idea above indicated is embraced, but it goes 
further, in that it entirely supersedes the local laws 
within the limits of the area to be set aside as a game 
preserve.. It is also properly based on the power to 
control the occupancy and use of the land rather than 
the right of property in the game, and also confers 
the power on the “Secretary” of Agriculture to make 
the rules restricting hunting thereon, and provides 
the penalty in the law itself, instead of undertaking 
to authorize the “Department” of Agriculture to make 
the rules and also prescribe what the penalty for vio 
lation shall be, thus avoiding two fatal defects in the 
Shiras bill. 

The committee to whom the Lacey bill was re- 
ferred not only reported it favorably, but called atten- 
tion to the fact that the President in a former message 
asked that such authority be given him as to all the 
forest reserves in the United States. No general law 
in this direction has as yet been passed. 

Many lawyers have expressed doubts as to the 
power of Congress to interfere even on public lands 
with the police power of the States as to game protec- 
tion. These doubts have arisen from viewing the 
question on the basis of legislation aimed at game 
protection alone, and from this view they are unques- 
tionably well founded; but I am quite well satisfied 
that when this Congressional power is exercised in 
prescribing merely the conditions under which the 
public lands may be entered upon for the purpose of 
hunting (not only game quadrupeds, but birds, migra- 
tory, song and insectivorous), it will be a valid exer- 
cise of such power, even if one of its effects may be 
to interfere with the right to hunt as given in State 
game laws. 

The same principle is involved as is involved in the 
unquestionable right of any owner of land to prohibit 
others from coming at any time on his land to hunt, 
while permitting them to enter it for other purposes, 
and notwithstanding the State laws may give the right 
to every one to hunt at particular seasons, as such 
right to hunt confers no right to trespass on another's 
land for that purpose. 
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The distinction between such a prohibition and one 
involving the protection of game alone, is obvious. 

Now, if the President will go one step further than 
he did in his former message, and request it, or if 
Congress will take the step without such request, and 
put not only the forest reserves, but all public lands 
under similar control and regulations, and require all 
United States marshals, timber agents and forest offi- 
cers to enforce the regulations (and see that they do 
enforce them), it will go far toward solving the ques- 
tion of game protection on all such lands, and will, 
as stated in thy former letter, furnish almost perfect 
protection to the big game of the West, the great 
majority of which ranges the entire year on public 
lands, but on forest reserves only in the summer 
season. 

As to attempted Federal protection of game on pri- 
vate lands, because it may happen to be migratory, as 
contemplated by the Shiras bill, in my opinion it is 
clearly an invasion of State rights, no matter how 
desirable it might be. 


That the game within the State, on land or water, » 


although its presence there is transitory, is neverthe- 
less the property of the State in which it for the time 
being is, has been too long settled by judicial decision 
to admit of question, and any effort to interfere with 
this property by Federal legislation based solely on 
game protection will surely prove nugatory. 

~ | have read all the lettérs from game wardens and 
other game protectionists that have appeared in your 
paper favoring the passage of the Shiras bill, some of 
them declaring that no sportsman will ever fight it if 
passed, although of doubtful validity. . 

The passage of invalid game laws at the instance of 
enthusiasts in game protection who often leave out 
of the question, or ignore, the constitutional limita- 
tions on legislative power (such as is popularly de- 
nominated “one-eyed legislation”), has been one of 
the greatest obstacles to efficient laws and their rigor- 
ous entoréément. 

Numerous cases have been prosecuted tindes such 
invalid laws, resulting invariably in the defeat of the 
game authorities and the success of the violators in 
retaining possession of the game in question, and 
sometimes in mulcting the prosecutors in heavy 
damages and costs; the remoter consequences being 
fear on the part of game wardens generally to prose- 
cute under invalid laws, and corresponding encourage- 
ment of violators to continue to transgress all laws. 

It is quite true, as stated, that real sportsmen will 
not fight this bill even if of doubtful validity, but such 
sportsmen ate not law violators. 

The meat hunters and game dealers, however, 
whom game laws are especially intended to restrain, 
will fight it to the bitter end, and if enacted and found 
not to be valid, it will fall. 

Therefore it seems to me unwise in the extreme to 
favor the passage of any game law which has nothin 
but enthusiasm and necessity for its foundation, an 
the final overthrow of which will result only in weak- 
ening the cause of game protection. 

Representative Lacey is also the author of the act 
regulating interstate commerce in game, and is well 
posted in the legal relations between the States and 
the United States, and can, no doubt, be induced to 
forstote and introduce a bill on the lines I have 
indicated. 

as to Federal protection of birds, migratory and 
otherwise, it is quite probable that it can be lawfully 
cxtended to all inland navigable waters and public 
waters along the coast, by prohibiting shooting 
thereon (under the guise of enhancing the safety of 
liavigation or something of that kind), except under 
leguiations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Department having control of such waters. 

D. C. BEAMAN. 





StaTeE oF NEw JERSEY 
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Lonc Branco, N. J., Feb. 1—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Jam heartily in favor of the movement to place 
migratory fowl under the protection of the Government. 
While it may work a hardship in some localities, it is 
Vecidedly the best thing to do, and will be the means un- 
doubtedly of preserving the remnant of game that we now 
have. The difficulty with most States is that the members 
ot the Legislature, in order to please individual con- 
sutvents, are constantly tampering with the laws and pos- 
sessing enough political influence to have their measures 
passed through, and from time to time placed upon the 
Statute book laws in the different States entirely at 
variance with each other, and absolutely vicious so far as 
protection goes. Now, with the Government in charge, 
they would make one uniform rule to go by, and the birds 
would receive proper protection in every State of the 
Union, I quite agree with everything stated in your edi- 
torial of December 10, and I sincerely trust that all who 
are interested in the subject will make it their business to 
advocate the passage of the law. Benj. P. Morris. 


Quebec Game Statistics. 


Ayer, East Quebec, Canada, Jan. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The following are the numbers of deer, 
moose and caribou shipped during open season, October 
and November, 1904, in the counties of Ottawa and 
Pontiac, as far as reported from stations on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Province of Quebec: 

. Kipawa, 30 moose; Temiskaming, 22 moose; Grand Piles, from 
St Maurice, 3 moose, 1 caribou; Montebello, 74 deer; Pointe-au- 
Chene, 34 deer; Papineauville, 190 deer; North Nation Mills, 12 
deer; rhurso, 8 deer; Buckingham, 35 deer; Hull, 42 deer. Total 
391 deer, 55 monse and 1 caribou. 
Labelle Division, C. P. R.—Deer: St. 


blant, 15; Annonciation,.13; Labelle, 50; 


ovite 22; Mont Trem- 
Yominingue, 128; total, 
_Gatineau Branch, C. P. R.—Decr: Wakefield, 6; North Wake- 
neld, 6; Low, 12; Venosta, 8; Kazabazua, 124; Gracefield, 138; 
Maniwaki, 9; total, 303 deer; Maniwaki 4 moose. 
: Pontiac Branch C, P. R.—Shawville 88 deer; Campbells Bay, 14 
er; Coulonge, 87 deer; Waltham, 4 deer, 8 moose. Total 143 
moose 
tern Townships. Deer Scotstown, 
jotal Lit 


Megantie station, 148; 


ms; earibou, 1. 


N: E. Cormier, 
Piovineial Game Warden and Fishery Overseer. 


Adirondack Animals. 


By courtesy of Mr. John D. Whish, secretary of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, we are permitted 
to publish from advance sheets the following para- 
8raphs of his report to Commissioner D. C. Middleton: 

In presenting the compilation showing the condition 
of the more important wild animals of the woods, it 
is a Satisfaction to note again the fact that, under the 
prevailing laws, there is a continuation of conditions 
satisfactory to the great mass of sportsmen. Recent 
evidence to this effect was given at the annual meeting 
of the Black River Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, in December, when the secretary, Mr. W. E. 
Wolcott, said in his report: 

Men who are familiar with the Adirondack region, 
and have had long experience in deer hunting agree 
that since jacking and hounding were abolished there 
has been a marked increase in the number of cervine 
animals; and that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
ranks of the hunters have been receiving large ac- 
cessions annually, there are more deer in the woods 
now than there were twenty years ago. 

There is, however, no question that the hunters had 
a poor season in the Adirondacks as well as in the 
Maine woods in 1904. The leaves were late in falling, 
there was little rain or snow to wet them down or 
cover them after the trees and brush were bare, and, 
altogether, tiatural conditions did not favor vood shoot- 
ing. It is also a fact that many sportsmen were de- 
tained from their annual pastitne i their interest in the 
political work of the campaign, and did not spend the 
usual number of days in the deer forest. Neverthe- 
less the reports of shipments made from various 
Adirondack points by the American and National Ex- 
press Companies show that the hunters had fairly good 
luck in spite of unusual disadvantages. The returns 
for the past five seasons are as follows: 


The Ansua! Kiil, 


Year Carcasses. Saddles. Heads. 
TQOB. oss asco easne 1,020 89 95 
BOs eo sade ace ccemhas 1,062 103 121 
PE owatcocitcsauernce 1,354 113 193 
OS on Saninndnens< ons 1,961 145 188 
Fewer cde tinenenus 1,618 124 152 


From this table it appears that those who predicted 
that the aggregate number of deer killed during the 
past season would prove to be considerably smaller 
than the number killed during the open season for 
several years past were mistaken in their judgment. 
ihe figures show that the hunters procured a greater 
number of deer in 1904 than they did in any previous 
season — that of 1903, which shows an unusual 
increase, and which was noted at the time. 

Attention is also called to the gratifying results of 
the itivestigation made by your order as to the mor- 
tality among the deer, the published reports of which 
were at one tite so alarming. Undoubtedly a number 
of deer died in the Adirondacks and on Long Island 
last spring, from causes which were not generally under- 
stood; but it will be highly satisfactory to sportsmen to 
know *at t'ere was no general epidemic in the forest 
and that there was no widespread destruction among 
the herds of deer. The investigation shows that these 
deaths occurred in well defined localities and from 
natural causes. 


Ek acd Moose. 


Reports indicate that the number of wild elk in the 
Adirondacks has increased steadily since the first herd 
of twenty-two was liberated in June, 1901. The animals 
are so widely distributed through the Adirondack 
counties, and have so separated into small bands that 
it is no longer possible to state accurately their num- 
ber. It is “estimated, however, after making allowance 
for probable fatalities that there are no less than 200 
clk now in the woods. The animals appear to winter 
well, and the experiment of re-introducing elk into the 
woous is, no doubt, a success. During the last session 
of the Legislature an act was passed giving the Com- 
mission authority to acquire live elk by gift as well as 
by purchase. As no appropriation is available, dona- 
tions of elk to the State would prove highly acceptable, 
if only for the purpose of infusing new blood into the 
present herds. 

Owing to the lack of an appropriation, it has not 
been possible to procure additional moose. The friends 
of the movement to restore this animal to the Adiron- 
dacks insist that not enough moose have been pur- 
chased and liberated to make the experiment a fair 
one. They point to the success which has attended the 
introduction of elk as an evidence of what might be 
done if sufficient number of moose could be set at 
liberty. 


The Black Bear, 


Sportsmen, headed by Mr. H. V. Radford, of New 
York, last winter secured the passage of an act which 
gave the black bear legal recognition as a game animal 
for the first time in the history of the State. Under 
this law the bear is protected during the months of 
July, August and September, the time when its pelt 
is without value. The law also provides for the filing 
of a report with the commission by each hunter killing 
a bear, so as to show the place and date and the sex 
and weight. 

The reports received by the commission from the 
time the law went into effect (May 9) to Dec. 31, are 
shown in the following summary by counties: Cat- 
taraugus 3, Clinton 5, Delaware 1, Essex 27, Franklin 1, 
Fulton 4, Greene 18, Hamilton 7, Herkimer 8, Lewis 3, 
St. Lawrence 6, Ulster 19, Warren 4; total, 106. 

The greatest weight record was that of a male bear 
shot in Cattaraugus county by F. E. Morrison, of 
Tunesassa. It was pounds. Four other bears 
reached or exceeded a weight of 400 pounds. Seven 
were given as weighing between 300 and 400 pounds; 
nineteen between 200 and 300 pounds, and twenty-eight 
from 100 to 200 pounds. Seventeen were recorded as 
weighing less than 100 pounds, three of which were 
cubs weighing but ten pounds apiece. The weights of 


thirty of the bears reported killed were not given, 


It is not probable that the above records include the 
entire number of bears killed in the State during the 
time specified. The Hon. Charles C. Coutant, member 
of Assembly from Ulster county, declares that fully 
fifty bears were taken in his county during 1904. If 
this be true more than one-half were net reported to 
the commission. While the law enacted by the last 
Legislature providing for a close season on bruin re- 
quires that “Whosoever shall kill or take a black bear 
shall within sixty days file with the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission a record of the date such black 
bear was killed or taken, the place where killed or 
taken, together with the sex and approximate weight 
of said bear,” through a technical mistake the penalty 
of $25 for failure to so report was dropped out when 
the act became effective, so that at present the com- 
mission is unable to effectually enforce the require- 
ment. It is presumed that the Legislature oi 1905 will 
supply the omission. 

In Essex county, where a bounty is paid on bears 
killed, the Hon. C. C. Whitney, county treasurer, re- 
ports that the total number of bounties paid during 
1904 was thirty-nine. 


Beaver and Otter. 


With the appropriation of $500 made by the last 
Legislature for the purchase of beaver, which Mr. 
Radford and other sportsmen hope to restore to the 
Adirondacks, the commission has been able to pur- 
chase three pairs of these interesting animals and an 
additional male. The beaver were taken to Old Forge 
late in December, and ordered kept there at the State 
hatchery through the winter, as it was not deemed ad- 
visable to liberate them until spring. The Adirondack 
guides are taking great interest in this experiment, and 
it is hoped that in time colonies of beaver will again 
be found in many parts of the forest. 

The last Legislature also enacted a law forbidding 
the taking of any otter prior to Oct. 1, 1906. This 
action on behalf of a rare and valuable animal indi- 
cates the awakening interest of the people in the more 
important fur-bearing animals of the State. To preserve, 
to perpetuate and to restore is every year becoming 
more and more the wise policy of the State as its 
citizens come more fully to understand and appreciate 
the important position which game and forest conser- 
vation hold toward the health, happiness and prosperity 
of the Commonwealth. Joun D. Wuisu, Sec’y. 





Four carcasses of dead deer from the Adirondacks 
were sent to the Bender Hygienic Laboratory at 
Albany, where they were studied by Richard M. Pearce. 
The result of the investigation as given by him follows: 

Death did not result from an acute bacterial in- 
fection as a careful bacteriological examination of each 
animal was negative. The suggestion in regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease has not been confirmed. No 
lesions of turberculosis existed. 

The constant and prominent features are (1) ex- 
treme emaciation, and (2) fluke disease of the liver. 
The first, indicative of malnutrition, points to starva- 
tion as the cause of death. Opposed to this, however, 
we have the knowledge that in each animal, the stomach 
and intestines contained, respectively, a comparatively 
large amount of food and feces. If death was due 
to starvation, we must assume that the material eaten 
possessed insufficient nutritive value. It is to be re- 
gretted that a more thorough examination of this ma- 
terial was not made. The whole twigs examined ap- 
pear to be hemlock and spruce. 

From the evidence of guides, hunters and others it 
is evident that fluke disease of the deer is a common, 
if not constant condition, and that this lesion alone is 
apparently insufficient to account for death. On the 
other hand it is possible that this infection with the 
great degree of blood destruction accompanying it, 
might in connection with the insufficient food supply 
of winter, lead to considerable fatality. Histological 
examination of the liver of each animal shows marked 
chronic inflammation, while the spleen of each exhibits 
evidence of extensive blood destruction. I am, there- 
fore, strongly of the opinion that these two factors— 
poor food supply and fluke disease—are responsible 
for the death of these animals. In regard to this pos- 
sibility I wrote to Dr. Chas. Wardell Stiles, Consulting 
Zoologist of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C., giving him complete data of the situation. 
In his reply, Dr. Stiles says: “Several outbreaks of 
liver fluke disease in deer have been reported and, if 
the infection is severe, [ think it very possible that 
that parasite is responsible for the trouble you are in- 
vestigating.” : 

I regret that after exhausting every promising method 
of investigation I cannot come to a more definite con- 
clusion. RicHArD M. PEARCE. 





Dr. Ward’s Findings. 


June 5, 1904.—Hon. DeWitt C. Middleton, Forest, 
Fish and Game Commissioner: My Dear Sir—To ac- 
company Dr. Pearce’s report on the autopsies of four 
deer which died in the Moose River region, during the 
past spring, I have been requested by Colonel Fox, the 
Superintendent of Forests, to add some remarks of a 
general character. ; : 

Almost every spring reports come from some portion 
of the North Woods that an unusual number of deer 
have died. These reports spread rapidly, are usually 
greatly exaggerated as they pass from one reporter to 
another, and it is very difficult to ascertain the exact 
truth. In order to get some facts. Colonel Fox and I wrote 
many letters to actual winter residents in various parts 
of the Adirondacks and received thirty-nine replies. 
From these it is perfectly clear that in most localities 
the deer wintered weil, some of the writers estimating 
the mortality as no greater than usual, and a few as 
being even less. 

On the other hand in the two localities the num- 
ber of dead this winter appears to be larger than usual. 
Mr. Elbert Parker, who is in charge of Mr. Robert C. 
Pruyn’s preserve, near Newcomb, Essex county, writes 
that he has himself found three dead deer on the pre- 
serve, and estimates the total deaths this winter at 
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twenty-five to fifty. On a preserve of about 15,000 acres 
this is certainly a large number. In the same region, 
near the edge of the burned district, in Township 20, 
adjoining the Pruyn preserve, Mr. John Anderson, of 
Newcomb, reports that quite a number of dead deer 
have been found. Mr. A. J. Chase, also of Newcomb, 
says that he hears that twelve to fifteen have been found 
in the Tahawus Club grounds. He expresses the 
opinion that the mortality has been exaggerated and that 
we will find that there are plenty next fall. Mr. David 

Hunter, Tahawus, thinks the condition of deer about 
medium. He knows of fifteen being winter-killed and 
thinks that there are probably many more. 

As to the rest of Essex county, reports appear to 
be quite different. Mr. H. G. Alford, of Newman, in 
the town of North Elba, Essex county, says that re- 
ports from the district bounded by Newcomb on the 
south, Long Lake on the west, Saranac River on the 
north and Lake Champlain on the east, show that not 
a single carcass has been found. Since the Pruyn pre- 
serve is in the southwest portion of this district, this 
report is manifestly not literally true, but is probably 
approximately so for the rest of the region. Mr. B. 
R. Brewster, also of Newman, says that he has been in 
the woods himself and does not think that any dead 
deer have been found in Essex county. Mr. David G. 
Helms, Long Lake, knows of only two dead deer 
being found, and thinks that they wintered very well. 
Mr. John Shandrow, Blue Ridge, Town of North 
Hudson, Essex county, saw one carcass in February, 
near Lake Henderson, but thinks that the deer wintered 
as usual. Hon. George A. Stevens, Lake Placid, Essex 
county, says that he has been in the woods a great 
deal this. winter, having two lines of sable traps, one 
fifteen and the other twelve miles long. He saw many 
signs of living deer, but not a single dead one. He 
says “the deer have not suffered much in this section. 
My information is from actual travel in the woods.” 
This evidence is much more reliable than what some 
one has heard that some one else told his informant. 

If the above information is correct, it is clear that 
most of the deaths in this region were in two preserves, 
that of the Tahawus Club and Mr. Pruyn’s. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the reports from 
other preserves. Byron P. Ames, of Ne-ha-sa-ne Park, 
Dr. Seward Webb’s preserve, says “we found thirty 
dead deer in the park. Much ground was burned over 
last year and destroyed their food. Six of us went 
through the woods and lopped down small trees; 
otherwise many more would have died.” Hon. Warren 
Higley, president of the Adirondack League Club, 
whose preserve covers 67,000 acres, writes that five 
dead deer were found in the Little Moose district; and 
seven in the Bisby district. As to the Honnedaga dis- 
trict, Mr. Nelson and his son, on March 13, 14 and 
15, went through the north part of Township 5, Yule 
Brook, Cobble Stone Creek and headwaters of the 
Indian River, into Township 8 and back through Town- 
ship 7 to Forest Lodge, without finding a single dead 
deer. “There were hundreds wintering in this locality 
in fine condition, more around Honnedaga Lake than 
have ever been known before.” In two districts of 
this preserve there appears to have been a considerable 
mortality; in the third district none at all. In the 
one watershed the mortality was considerable, on the 
other practically nothing at all. Mr. E. H. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Whitney preserve of 59,000 acres, 
writes that they have found a great many dead deer 
in this preserve, mostly young ones and old bucks. 
They seem to have died mostly where they had to eat 
balsam. They just seem to curl up and freeze to death. 
We found a number with their ears frozen. “I con- 
sider the mortality due entirely to the severe winter.” 
Mr. E. LeBoeuf, of Faust, reports that many died on 
the Kildare preserve.* Mr. W. Scott Brown, super- 
intendent of the Adirondack Mountain Reserve, 
Beede’s, Essex county, reports only two dead deer 
found in their preserve. This is the only exception 
as to the preserves from which we have had reports. 

As I understand the matter, your attention was called 
to this subject this year by the reported great mor- 
tality in the Moose River region, a considerable part 
of which lies in the Adirondack Club preserve, though 
the waters drain a region some miles to the north 
of it. 

There is no evidence of any unusual mortality in any 
other part of the Adirondack region. In many regions 
the number of living deer, in excellent condition, is 
reported as unusually large. 

In conclusion we regret to be forced to admit that 
we have been unable to satisfactorily account for the 
unusual mortality in the Moose River region, which, 
by the way, is not limited to this past winter, but oc- 
curred in the winter of 1894-5, and probably in other 
seasons as well. The snow was deeper than in many 
other places; but the weather was no colder than 
elsewhere; flukes are no more common than elsewhere. 
The stomachs of the deer that we examined were full 
of food; they did not die of thirst; and there was no 
infectious disease among them. That there may be 
some local cause seems possible. It cannot be the air, 
or the water, It is possible that the food may in some 
way be improper, and I would suggest that, if the mor- 
tality is repeated another year, investigation be di- 
rected particularly in this direction. 

Undoubtedly the snow was deeper in the Moose 
River region, where most of the deaths occurred, than 
in other parts of the Adirondacks, and lasted longer. 
Senator Douglas informs me that his lumber com- 
pany. at McKeever, had to spend several thousand 
dollars more than usual in keeping their lumber roads 
in proper condition; that it commenced to snow in the 
latter part of November, and that more or less fell 
almost every day until March. 

The most plausible theory that I have ever heard to 
connect the mortality of deer with deep snow and pro- 
tracted. severe, cold weather, is that advancea by David 
Charbonneau, a guide, at Old Forge. He says that 
after the disappearance of their summer food, the deer 
are in the habit of subsisting on the roots of the brakes 
and the “ground hemlock’--a variety of yew; that 
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this is nutritious food for them; that to get at these 
two articles of diet, they habitually paw away the snow 
until it gets too deep; that finally they begin to con- 
sume the boughs of the evergreen trees only as a last 
resort; that the boughs are a poor kind ot food, es- 
pecially poor in heat-producing power; that the deer 
get along on them in ordinary winters for three or four 
weeks very well; but that when obliged to subsist on 
boughs alone for five, or six, or eight weeks of very 
severe weather, numbers of them succumb not to star- 
vation alone, but to the combined effect of starvation 
and cold. They may be found frozen to death with 
their stomachs full of this unnutritious food. This 
theory would account for the four deer which we ex- 
amined, and is the only one so far advanced that would. 
SAMUEL B, Warp. 


Deer Hunting in Wisconsin. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Saturday morning the weather was fine, but the ground 
was dry and noisy. Journay went off north, and Hedrick, 
Doe and I started southwest down the old railroad bed, 
leaving Spahr and Bender yet at camp, though Bender 
was getting ready to cross the creek and go down the 
wagon road toward Big St. Germain Lake. Hedrick 
went on to Bass Lake at the west end of the wooded 
hill, the Doctor climbed up the big hill to the left, while 
I left the railroad bed and followed an oid swamp road 
to the left of the hill and bordering the creek. As the old 
road approaches the east side of the hill it is lined with 
small trees and thicket, the brush standing so thick and 
rugged as to offer a formidable barrier to any animal 
as large as a man or deer. Beyond this the timber was 
cut clean at some time between the months of November, 
1902 and 1903, from the top of the hill to the creek. It 
was one of the finest bunches of young pine I ever saw. 
Just before I reached this chopping, a large buck jumped 
across in front of me and stopped behind a clump of 
small trees and brush, headed toward the hill. I could 
see his nose and the outline of his back, but hesitated to 
shoot at either. The second thought was that he would 
turn and run straight away, keeping the obstruction be- 
tween us, so I sent a ball into the brush at the chance 
of hitting him through the body. Now here was a case 
where I didn’t care to be bothered with another deer, 
for I might have gotten another shot at the buck before 
he got away; but when I shot there was a ripping noise 
back and to the left of me, and there, not over twenty- 
five feet distant, was a doe going at top speed through 
the thick brush. As she dashed into the old road about 
fifty feet distant, my finger touched the trigger, but as 
luck would have it, not hard enough, for she swerved to 
the right up the road, then turned into the brush on the 
left. Now or never, I thought, and drew on a small 
opening only a few inches wide and pulled the trigger, 
just as her fore parts came in view. She was gone. 
turned to run up the hill overlooking the swamp, and 
then saw my buck make a couple of jumps on the top of 
the hill, going north toward the Doctor. Knowing I 
could not make the situation any worse, I hallooed to the 
Doctor to look out, and ran on as fast as I could. Be- 
fore I got where I could see what was doing on ¢he hill 
top, I heard the Doctor shoot three times, and when I 
got in speaking distance asked him what he shot at. He 
answered, “A deer.” I asked, “Which deer?” He said 
“A doe.” I said, “There is a big buck on the hill east 
from you.” Then the situation was interesting. Bender 
was Standing by the tent looking my way, and I called to 
him to come up, but he turned and went off across the 
creek. I had been listening for Hedrick’s gun, for the 
buck could not get through between Doc and I and the 
lake without going near Hedrick; but presently I saw 
Hedrick going eastward, and I went up that way also to 
see what had become of the buck. Then we heard Bender 
shoot down the road east of the creek, and he told us 
later that a buck came out of the timber near the creek, 
and at his shot turned and ran into the timber again. 
But I am sure it was not my buck, for his tracks led over 
the south point of the hill, then down to the edge of 
Bass Lake, and along the shore back of Hedrick as he 
came up toward the Doctor, then off west after the doe. 
1 trailed him to the wagon road a half mile to the west, 
and he made squirrel tracks all the way, but I could not 
follow him further through the undergrowth that covered 
the hillside. I think I shot him through the body. The 
Doctor said the doe was wounded, and I had him direct 
me to where he saw her last. Sure enough, she had 
slipped and smeared a pole with blood. But she only 
bled occasionally, and it was the hardest kind of trailing 
to follow her along an old grass-grown path, zig-zagging, 
short-circuiting, side-stepping, and all other tricks a 
wounded deer could resort to. There was very little 
moisture to cause one track to look fresher than another, 
and there was scarcely half the time the tracks showed 
through the weeds, grass, leaves and twigs covering the 
ground, but we found her. She had left a bloody trail 
at the foot of the hill, and the Doctor laid no claim to 
the hide, for the only bullet bark was one at the left of 
the tail, which angled and lodged in front of the right 
hip. This showed the direction she was going from me, 
and something of the speed, for I aimed at her foreparts. 





For. years I have tried to shoot in front of deer that were: 


running broadside, but would forget now and then until 
too late. I am satisfied that more shots at deer in that 
position go behind than over them. 

The 20th was Sabbath, but while loitering about camp 
I was tempted to bait a hook and cast it into the pool 
near camp. I stood around watching the cork float this 
way and that as it was caught in the ebb and flow, and 
tiring finally drew the line out of the water. Hedrick 
had said there were no fish in the pool. He had tried it, 
so had I, last year and the year before, but only with 
meat bait, as I was doing now. What was my surprise, 
when the bait neared the surface, to see a large fish fol- 
lowing it. He came on and snapped at the bait as it left 
the water, then turned .on his side, righted himself, and 
deliberately disappeared. Hedrick and I tried our flip- 
jacks, but got no bite. Monday I got a dead minnow 
from a pool back of the tent, where some hunters had 
been shooting them for bait, and with that I caught a 
wail-eyed pike that measured 19}4 inches by the tape line. 
The next day Hedrick and the Doctor tried it, and the 
latter with a live that he succeeded in netting 

t another 
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made a good dinner for our arty of six. The weather 
changed to winter, and the following day 1 went to 
Sayner post-office. Mr, S. liad gone to the station with 
the mail and sent back word that a large buck was be- 
tween the house and station. His sons ran up the road 
with their guns, but when coming out I saw the buck’s 
tracks in the wagon road. He had simplv slipped off to 
the east and escaped, that was all. On nearing camp | 
saw Bender and Spahr, and learned that two deer had 
crossed the road a short time before, but none of us saw 
the deer. 

Wednesday Spahr and Journay each shot a rabbit. I 
had murdered one the day previous in trying to shoot it 
in the swamp near camp with .38 shot shells. They are 
no good when shot from a rifle. They will do all right 
to miss with, and they will lead the gun; that’s about all. 

Thursday, the 24th, there was a light tracking snow. 
The Doctor stayed in camp. The other boys went west 
while I crossed the creek and followed the Eagle River 
road to the east of Big St. Germain Lake. Here I went 
east, crossing a fresh buck track not far from the lake, 
and climbed the hills. Presently large, damp flakes of 
snow began to fall, and I climbed up an elevation that 
gave me a good view and sat down on a log with my 
back to a blackened stub. Here, then, was Kipling’s 
“blackened timber,” but it was not very interesting ex- 
cept by contrast with the “beautiful,” which continued 
to fall in unceasing quantity. The burned-over hills be- 
fore me resemble in contour huge potatoes with sprouts 
covering their surface, while the stillness, unbroken by 
voice or flutter of wing, became oppressive. I got up, 
shook the snow from my shoulders, and sought shelter 
in the green woods, where I regaled myself with a sand- 
wich of bread, fried mush and bacon, ihen ccntinued 
my tramp northward, finally circling toward camp, which 
I reached about 1 P. M., having covered about ten miles 
without seeing any game. ‘The bean soup tasted better 
than any other meal I had eaten in camp, and I lighted a 
cigar and sat up to the heating stove while the snow 
turned to rain and rattled on the tent overhead. My 
note-book reads: “I am sore and tired. My left eye has 
cold in it, my nose is sore; I have rheumatism in my 
right arm, and don’t feel gocd generally.” 

On the 24th there was a light tracking snow, and we 
did considerable trailing the remainder of the week, but 
got no game except—yes, except—a couple of rabbits; 
and I doubt if a very large per cent, of the patrons of 
this paper know how cute these little game birds are. 
On Saturday I was coming back from a tramp that had 
extended acrcss Plum Creek or Glen Brook, as it is 
named, and in the heaviest timber met a rabbit. That 
is, the rabbit had been going westward and I was going 
eastward. “Now,” I said, “I will just pick that fellow 
up. He hasn’t gone far.” So I turned about, although 
I was tired and a mile and a half from camp, and fol- 
lowed the trail, under fallen trees, around logs, and 
sometimes over them. Once or twice he had danced a jig 
or scme other figure, and here I had to circle his play- 
ground to find the trail, then follow the long leaps of 
ten to fifteen feet for a couple of hundred yards again. 
Finally he passed within thirty feet of a large tree that 
was blown up by its roots and fallen northeastward. 
Here the rabbit turned to the ncrthwest, toward two 
fallen trees that lay with the tops to the east, and just 
touching the top of the first named tree. The rabbit 
crawled under the first log, then hopped along between 
them nearly to the first-named log, then with extra long 
jump, and lighting with feet all in a bunch, he hiked back 
southwest to the roots of the first-named tree, and with 
a_ long side jump landed on the old root and bunched 
himself up in as small space as possible on one large 
root and under another, and about three feet above 
ground. 

When I found him I was about fifteen feet from him, 
and instead of blowing his head off with my .38 rifle. I 
pulled my little .32 Smith & Wesson revolver, at the 
crack of which he went off like a streak some thirty 
steps, jumped up on a small log, then tumbled off dead. 

Monday the 28th was a stormy day. I stayed in and 
“took stock,” which showed half a dozen large potatoes, 
about three pounds of meal, two pounds cf flour, a mess 
of bacon, a bit of tea, coffee, butter, five loaves of bread 
and a little canned goods. Bender came in at 10 A, M., 
Hedrick about 11. Spahr, Journay and the Doctor, after 
following a doe all over the green woods east of the big 
swamp, left her east of Big St. Germain Lake and came 
to camp at noon, covered with snow and ice. After din- 
ner I went out to Sayner for our mail, and to the station 
at 4:45 P. M. and interviewed the express messenger 
on the train as to bringing deer out of the State after 
November 30. While I was tarrying at Sayner’s, they 
showed me some fine photos, among which was one of a 
maskinongé caught from a small lake some five miles 
distant. They said this fish weighed 51 pounds when 
caught. While going out to the station with Mr. Sayner’s 
small boy, he pointed to a small shelter made by leaning 
poles together in tepee fashion, and told me the startling 
tale that the buck that I heretofore mentioned had hidden 
in and been chased out of that lean-to. We passed a 
tiny school house, and in response to my inquiry, Master 
Sayner said there were ten pupils now, but after the 
hunting season there would be about sixteen. I thought 
of my first school when I was yet eighteen and there 
were nearly fifty pupils, and there was woods near, and 
some wild turkeys and foxes. And on Xmas the big 
boys (there were eleven pupils as old as I was) threat- 
ened to duck me in a pond if I did not treat them with 
candy. 

By the time we reached the station my gun and clothes 
were covered with a sheet of ice from frozen rain that 
fell thick and fast. It was dark before I reached c2™p, 
though helped on my way by some settlers driving 2 
good road team to a spring wagon. Daylicht came about 
7:30 the 29th, and we got ready for business. I went 
back up the Sayner road to the green wceods, and here 
was tempted by two rabbits that had patted the snow 
down under the shelter of the jack pine. I found their 
runway, and after circling the end of one’s trail, walk- 
ing within ten feet of him sitting under the tips of 
small limb of a fallen sapling, I saw his dark eye shining 
by contrast with his nearly white coat and the snow, Of 
course I got that rabbit; but the other éne was !ike 
Banquo's ghost. When I turned toward camp I did not 


far until I found myself in the tracks of two deer 
that very obligingly ‘were going my way. 1 had 
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them out of the heavy timber while following that 
specter of a rabbit. Where they crossed the wagon road 
about one-fourth of a mile from camp I left the trail and 


went to camp. : 

When Journay came in, he said he had followed the 
same trail back toward Plum Creek. After dinner I 
went back and picked up the trail again, hoping the deer 
had stopped in the heavy timber east of Plum Creek, for 
it was very cold and stormy. But the deer had turned 
north toward the railroad and followed the open chop- 
ping nearly to Sayner station, then turned east, and I 
left the trail where it crossed the wagon road, convinced 
that following deer in the snow is a very poor way to 
hunt deer. I never had any faith in it, but this was our 
last day, and it was too cold to stand and watch, so we 
must either tramp or stay in camp. Now I was at least 
2% miles from camp, and had not tramped less than 
twelve miles that day. The weather was below the 
freezing point, and the wind blew strong enough to 
almost obliterate deer tracks within a half hour in ex- 
posed places. I must trudge back to camp and to-mor- 
row pack up. Thirty minutes later I had reached the 
shelter of the green timber, and from the depressed feel- 
ing that accompanied me through the bleak, lonety chop- 
ping, my spirits rose with the greeting and my flesh 
warmed under the influence of the stately young pine 
trees which formed a perfect barrier to the wintry blasts. 
The Doctor, moved either by compassion or remembrance 
of his promise, had a large pan of excellent biscuits for 
supper, and I felt when I drew up to the table that truly 
it is an ill wind that blows ro good. 

The morning of the 30th came like a thief in the night, 
and I was loth to leave my warm bed, though the hour 
was late. The Doctor, Snahr, Journay and Hedrick 
started for a morning hunt, but Bender and I had 
enough; Charley gave his attention to the kitchen, and 
soon had some rabbits stewing, while I shook out my bed 
and beat the ice and snow from the tents, pulled the 
stakes, and got things as far as possible ready to pack up. 
The wind had laid, and the sun shone through a film of 
cloud, so it was not unpleasant work except for the ice 
that adhered to the bottom of the tents; and by the time 
the boys came in and we had lunched, I had the tents 
pretty well dried, and Charley had the kitchen ware 
assorted and ready for packing. Mr. Sayner came for 
us with his bobsled, and by 4 P. M. we were at the 
station awaiting the train. We arrived home at 9:03 
P. M. December 1, and have nothing but the kindliest 
feelings for each and every person with whom we came 
in contact except the two aforesaid gentlemen (?) who 
visited our camp. Permit me, Mr. Editor, to especially 


thank the management of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 

St. Paul Railway Company and their employes for the 

universally courteous treatment they have accorded us. 
G. W. CuNNINGHAM, 


Ducks in New York Market. 


New York, Jan. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: I was 
interested in an article in your last issue telling of the 
good work done by the game commissioners in seizing 
game sold out of season... Personally I neither break game 
laws nor, fond as I am of wild duck properly cooked, will 
I even buy game; but although prevented by the Brown 
law from shooting one duck for my own use, ducks are 
openly displayed and sold by the butcher stores on 
Columbus avenue at the present time within one block 
from where I write. The claim that these ducks are killed 
south is all rot. This year, for my own personal amuse- 
ment, I have examined the crops of the following birds: 
Black duck, broadbill, pintail and teal. Microscopically 
the contents of birds’ crops south of Barnegat, including 
Currituck and south of there, showed corn, wheat kernels, 
and a form of green leaf which, from the amount of chlor- 
ophyl and the direction of the striz, I take to be the tops 
of wild celery. These three things were not in the crops 
of birds from Long Island which I shot myself. I know 
where the other birds came from, because they were 
presents to me from patients who had been shooting on 
the Chesapeake and Currituck. The corn was probably 
because they “bait” places in the South. Maryland 
is quite a wheat country. The neighborhood of the Chop- 
tank River raises thousands of bushels shipped to Balti- 
more by the “bug-eye” fleet: 

The result of the matter is that those who support the 
“lobster palaces” of Broadway, and who would not know 
a game law if it met them in the street, and could not hit 
a duck in a year, can get all the ducks they want, while 
those who respect the law go duckless. 

This is too much. One is tempted to take Herford’s 
advice to the Persian kittten and “plead the rumble of an 
empty tum” for ducks. Henry THorp. 


The New York Legislature. 


Special Correspondence Forest and Stream. 


Avsany, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Amendments to the fish and game law 
have just been introduced in the Legislature as follows: 

By Senator Raines (Int. 247), adding a new section, to be 
known as Section 43b, so as to provide that trout shall not be 
sold, exposed for sale or possessed for the purpose of selling from 
Sept. 1 to April 21 in any year. 


“30 so as to provide that Wilson 


By Senator Raines 


t. No. : ; 
provide that quail No >, amending Section 28 so as to 


not be sold or possessed during the close 
season, except in the month of December, and possession and 
sale thereof outing December shall be presumptive evidence that 
oy were unlawfully taken by the possessor. 

y Senator Raines (Int. No. 249), addin: 


known as Section 28a, to provide that woodcock and grouse shall 
not be sold, exposed for sale or possessed for the purpose of sell- 
from Dec, 6 to Sept. 21, in any year. 

y Senator Cordts (Int. No. 271) and Assemblyman Coutant 
(int. No. 379), providing that there shall be no open season for 
wild deer in the county of Sullivan before Sept. 1, 1907. 

By Assemblyman Thompson (Int. No. 371), amending Section 

, yellowlegs, rail, mudhen, gallinule, 

ksnipe, baysnipe or shore birds, shall 
ssessed, in the counties of Niagara, Genesee or 
ay 15 to Sept. 15, both inclusive. 
By Assemblyman Reeve (Int. No. 321), providing a new section, 
to be known as 1a, so as to prohibit the taking, killing or ex- 
posing for sale, any land turtles or tortoises, including the box 
turtle; also amendin Section 16, so as to provide an additional 
penalty of $25 for each wild moose or any such wild animal taken 
or possessed in violation of the law; also a penalty of $50 for each 
wild black bear similarly taken; also a penalty of $100 for each 
turtle so taken, and a penalty of $10 for each land turtle or tor- 
toise thus taken. Any person failing to file a report with the State 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission of the killing or taking of the 
black bear is liable to a penalty of $25. 

By Assemblyman Leggett (Int. No. 351), a new section, to be 
known as 20b, providing that bluebills, sawbills, whistlers and 
sheldrakes shall not be taken on the Niagara River from March 1 
to Sept. 15, both inclusive. Nor taken in the night from an hour 
after sunset until an hour before sunrise. 

Assemblyman Standard (Int. No. 362), amending Section 20 so 
as to provide that wild ducks shall not be taken in the counties 
of Niagara and Erie, from March 1 to Oct. 15, both inclusive, or 
possessed from March 1 to Oct. 15, both inclusive; nor shall 
ducks, geese, brant and swan be taken in the night from an hour 
after sunset until an hour before sunrise. 

By Senator Davis (Int. No. 226), the same bill as the Standard 
bill above. 

The Senate Committee on Fish and Game has reported favor- 
ably the bill of Senator Cobb (Int. No. 142), amending Section 48 
so as to provide that muscallonge less than 20 inches in length 
shall not be possessed or intenticnally taken, and if taken, shall 
without avoidable injury be returned to the water where taken. 

The Assembly has passed the bill of Assemblyman Hanford (Int. 
No. 165) relative to the close season for woodcock and grouse 
in Niagara county. 

The following bills have been advanced to third reading by the 
——s 

Assemblyman Beebe’s (Int. No. 223), regulating the taking of 
ducks, geese, brant and swan in Monroe county. 

Assemblyman Wade’s (Int. No. 249), relative to the meshes of 
nets to be used in Leke Erie. 

Assemblyman Wadsworth’s (Int. No. 243), relative to the use of 
set lines in Hemlock Lake. 

Assemblyman Foster’s (Int. No. 262), limiting the size of mus- 
kallonge to be taken. 

Assemblyman Wade’s (Int. No. 278) relative to the close season 
for squirrels, grouse, woodcock and quail in Chautauqua county. 


a new section to be 


curlew, water chicken, jacksn 
not be taken or 
Orleans, from 
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The Log of a Sea Angler. 


3Y CHARLES F. HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” ETC, 


V.—Taking a Sailfish, 


Last night I left camp at midnight and walked around 
the key alone, and I am confident that I know definitely 
what isolation means. 

Deep in the heart of a forest, a stroller may walk 
out, if his sense of direction is well developed; but on 
this green-capped coral key the isolation is complete. 
One may walk, but it is an interminable circle over end- 
less sand that at night has a spectral whiteness, yet 
strange beauty. The low bush, green during the day, 
has now a purple hue, and the strange noises of the 
night come with a crisp distinctness that tells of nerves 
attuned to a high pitch. The shapes of gold-laden gal- 
leons that have been wrecked here rise; the wrecks that 
have pounded to pieces on the toothed reefs, and the 
spectral shapes of the sand and various objects stranded 
in long, irregular windrows, seem exaggerated in the 
peculiar phosphorescent light that is emitted by the 
sea that comes piling in on the windward side. The 
gulls are sleeping; only an occasional wanderer is 
abroad; its weird cry, intense and étridulent, bites the 
very air. As far as the eye can seee, the shore line is a 
mass of ghostly light, while the pounding of the waves 
has a hollow, insistent booming sound, that adds to the 
weirdness of the scene. 

The previous night I had suggested that we take turns 
in patrolling the key in search of turtles; but Chief ob- 

jected at once, and I found, to my astonishment, that 
none of my companions would walk around the island 
at night alone. They knew that we were absolutely 
alone on the key, as we had tramped across the island 
irom every point; yet Long John’s excuse was that he 
“didn’t know what he might meet.” So I fell to won- 
dering whether this was the lair of the sea serpent, or 
whether perhaps sirens basked on the golden sands 
at midnight; but I met none of them, and held to my 
walk around the north end, leaving the breaking sea 
behind. The wind was hot, the sand still threw out 
radiations of heat, and the sea was a blaze of phos- 
phorescence, as I waded along in the shallows. 

Suddenly I heard a pouff-pouff, and stopped. A 
swirl of phosphorescence about thirty feet from the 
shore told the story of a turtle, and I stood like a 
statue as it came slowly in. It stopped at the beach 
five minutes, then deciding that I was a tree, came on, 
and a few seconds later I sprang upon it. Four or five 
times I raised it upon its side, and as many times it 
threw me off with stinging blows; but I finally top- 
pled it over and went swinging down the beach exultant. 

Suddenly I made out a figure standing near the brush, 
then another, then came the resonant voice of Bob, 
“Whose thar?” I did not reply, but kept on. 

“Stop, or I'll blow a hole in you,” came a tremulous 
voice; and I stopped, bein es 





“Oh, it’s you, boss,” and the two men came down the 
beach. 

“Who did you think it was?” I asked. 

“T’ll be dogged if I knew,” said Bob, and then I got 
the story out of them. 

“The last time I was over here,” said Bob, “we camped 
out where we are and divided up the turtle watch. 
Chief went out first, and he hadn’t been gone long be- 
fore back he came and sings out, ‘You both there?’ and 
we were. ‘Well,’ says he—and he hadn’t had a drop— 
‘I followed a man half around the point; he kept about 
a hundred yards ahead of me.’ We laughed; but Chief 
said he wouldn’t go out again without a gun, and we 
didn’t have any. So John started, and in half a hour 
he came over the island and said he had met a man on 
the other side, face to face, and had lost him in the 
bush. 

“Well, boss, we all started out together, and we found 
there was no boat there, and the next day we walked 
over every foot of the key and never found a thing or 
a sign of a soul; so it’s kind of unpleasant strollin’ over 
the key alone. The place is haunted, that’s a fac’.” _ 

“That’s it,” acquiesced Chief. “I made many trips 
around the key at night, but never encountered the 
stranger.” 

When we came over, John had brought two tame 
pelicans that he had raised from infancy—long-billed, 
asthmatic, wheezy creatures of bilious mien. They sat 
on the deck of the Bull Pup, deep in thought when not 
eating or fishing, and went with us on the daily fishing 
trips, either alighting on the boat or swimming near 
us, and wheezing for food, which we tossed them. One 
morning I found Bob fastening a leather collar about 
the neck of the birds. This accomplished, he drove 
them from the sands into the water, where they began 
to fish. They would rise and fly along twenty feet or 
so above the surface, and when sighting a school of 
sardines, turn and plunge downward, head first, with 
great velocity, opening the large mouth at the impact 
and endeavoring to fill the net-like pouch. So light is 
the pelican that it immediately assumes the perpendicu- 
lar, and whether successful or not invariably wags its 
short tail and tosses its beak in air, preparatory to 
swallowing the game. 

The tame pelicans did this, but they could not swal- 
low on account of the strap, so gave it up and came 
ashore, where Bob took the fish. I found I was mis- 
taken in laying the act to laziness, all of which illus- 
trates the fact that circumstantial evidence is not always 
to be relied upon. Bob merely used the pelicans to 
catch some special gray snapper bait that was beyond 
the reach of his cast-net, and the result of an hour’s 
fishing with them was two or three dozen little fishes 
which he called “hard heads.” The Chinese employ 
loons in a similar manner. 

We pulled out this hot day to some coral heads on 
the edge of the channel, and I tried the gray snapper, 
which, to my mind, when it can be had at its best, is far 
ahead of the black bass, The two fishes look very much 


alike, but the snapper is the cleanest cut, the gamiest, 
and on a light rod—and by light I mean a heavy bass 
rod—is a fish to conjure with, and a 25-pound gray 
snapper, a few of which I have taken on various parts 
of the reef, affords splendid sport. 

They are usually murdered with big cotton lines, and 
the fine play of the fish is lost and the sport brutalized. 
The young on a trout rod afford all the pleasure of this 
sport, and I was never tired of stocking our well. 

On this delectable morning I had caught everything 
on the piscatorial bill of fare—yellowtail, hogfish, porgy, 
grunts, and finally hooked a snapper with a bunch of 
hardheads. In a second he had unreeled one hundred 
feet of line, and from a short sulk, came bounding up- 
ward to turn at the surface and make the circuit of the 
dinghy at the top of his speed, playing me, not I him, 
for twenty minutes, and then I purposely broke the 
line. We did not need him, and to see Chief gaff so 
beautiful and so gamy a creature was not on my pro- 
gramme. Of all fishes, the gray snapper has, at least 
to me—the most attractive “face.” Its eyes are beau- 
tiful, the antipodes of those of the sardines, or the tar- 
pon, black and white marbles which glare at you, fixed 
and immovable; but the eye of the snapper in the water 
is a gem, radiant with colors, which give to this fish 
an expression not found in other fishes. 

While I was pretending to mourn the loss of my big 
snapper, Long John turned and whispered, “Look 
yander, boss!” I followed the direction of his long 
bony finger and saw what appeared to be a miniature 
sail moving slowly along. I knew it at once, though 
I had never seen the sailfish alive. With a word to 
Bob, we had the coral hook up and I was standing in 
the bow, grains in hand, while Long John steered the 
dinghy after the fish. 

It presented a singular appearance; was possibly 
seven feet in length, its sail-like dorsal and the upper 
lobe of its tail protruding from the water. The dorsal 
fin was an enormous affair, nearly as long as the fish, 
seemingly four feet in height and deeply notched, re- 
sembling a huge ribbon fan; and as the sun played upon 
it, it seemed to glisten and scintillate with many hues. 
The big fin had a peculiar motion like a fan about to 
shut up, quivering and trembling. It was moving very 
slowly, the tail fin working like a screw and wafting it 
along, a fanciful ship on this glass-like sea, yet the in- 
carnation: of :power and viciousness I knew full well. 

Long John was swearing to himself; he did not ap- 
prove of the game, but Chief was all excitement; his 
veins were under pressure all the time with sporting 
blood; there was no game too fierce, too dangerous, for 
him. Nearer we crept, and presently I could see the 
dome-like head of the swordsman, its back looking 
green against the blue; then the short dagger-like 
sword; and then J tossed the grains, and into the air 
literally burst the splendid fish, flinging itself from side 
to ie. giving slashing blows to right and left like the 
swordsman it wag. 

Jaki becked Whe dinghy with a rush, and for » few 
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seconds the fish seemed to go mad, flinging its tail out 
of water, rolling over and over in a flurry of rage, then 
suddenly darting away like an arrow from a bow. 

I had about fifty feet of line on the grains—sufficient 
for turtle, but not for game of this-kind—so Chief had 
made fast another rope, and this to the painter none 
too soon, as the line was jerked out of the dinghy in a 
marvelous fashion, keeping us jumping to avoid it. 
The end quickly came, the dinghy being jerked ahead 
with a force that nearly sent me overboard. Out into 
the channel we went, back on to the reef again; the fish 
now dashing into the air, rushing to and fro in a sug- 
gestive manner, as though hunting for the cause of the 
trouble, leaping and plunging, to follow with a rush 
that carried us half around the island; then, striking 
a steady pace, the fish headed out to sea. We then 
took the line, passed it aft and “laid on.” How many 
times I had hauled on big game in this way!—exciting 
sport, hard work, but here was a game that had it in its 
power to spit us again and again, and Long John was 
not backward in expressing his opinion ominously. 

“Boss, {’m dogged if I like this yer so’dfishing; he’s a 
reg’lar volador; maybe he’s a man-killer, an’, Lord! 
how he’s a-pullin’.” 

At this moment the swordfish was rushing around in 
a circle about two hundred feet distant, hauling our lit- 
tle dinghy around and over in a manner not particularly 
pleasant, though Chief had an oar out astern, and was 
trying to keep her bow to the fish. The swordfish made 
a complete circle of the boat, and John swore softly to 
emphasize his view that the fish was hunting for us. 
So we laid on, the men joining in a quaint chanty, 
“Blow the man down,” as we ran the dinghy up nearer, 
coiling the slack as we earned it. 

The fish continually took us offshore, and here made 
a fine leap into the air, shaking itself and falling with 
a crash, to make off in a new direction. Nearer we 
came. 

“Blow the man down!” 

We were within thirty feet of the fish, which was 
bearing down while we laid and held the dinghy to it 
until it seemed as though she would go under; then 
“all together!” and she shot ahead. “Once more, lads,” 
and the boat cut the foaming water directly over the 
fish, and with a rush we had it alongside, beating the 
water, striking from left to right, rolling over and over, 
until Chief lassoed the spear, caught it and held on 
while Long John sent his sharp knife into the white 
throat and ended the game. ; 

Then we pulled for the key, towing the big fish that 
soon baited up two or three sharks, which followed up 
the trail of blood like hounds, only to be beaten off 
by blows and splashing of the oar.. In a short time we 
had reached the sand and had our fish high on the 
beach, a splendid specimen of the American sailfish 
(Istiophorus). We had no facilities for securing the skin 
and tall fin, much to our regret, so cured the head and 
sword, which made an excellent trophy. 

There is a great deal of mystery about the breeding 
of this swordfish. I frequented this section of the reef 
winter and summer for five years, and saw many of the 
sailfishes, but never the young, nor did I ever meet any 
one who had, and where the fishes spawn, or where they 
go, is at least to me unknown. Our catch was over 
seven feet in length, with a remarkable tail, large and 
powerful, telling the story of its powerful leaps and 
how made. Chief said there was another—aguja de 
costa, he called it—that was very rare, but much dreaded. 
I did not see this great fish, though I hunted for it in 
deep and shallow water; nor did I succeed in hooking 
a third and common species. Tetrapterus imperator, 
though more than once we put the grains into speci- 
mens and raced with them over the smooth waters of 
a deep lagoon to the south. an 

There is a great difference in swordfishes. Xiphias 
of the North Atlantic is a large and powerful fish, and 
the records show it to be a dangerous foe, many ships 
and boats having been injured by it; but it will not take 
bait, and can only be harpooned. The spearfish not 
only takes the bait, but is a fine game fish, playing like 
a tiger and leaping into the air continually, though its 
leap, which I have often watched, is a clumsy affair, a 
spring upward not unlike that of the tarpon, a wild, 
hysterical bound of rage, fear and savage intent, yet 
unable to turn, the fish falls back bodily upon its belly 
with a loud crash. : 

That night after dinner, while we laid on the hot 
sands watching the clouds change from pink to ver- 
milion, scarlet and other tints that Turner reveled in. 
John related a weird yarn of his luck with the sloop 
San Rosalie. joes 

“We were fishin’ for red snapper,” he said, “on the 
bank to the south’ard one summer, in the Havana trade. 
When we filled the well we jest ran over and sold the 
goods, and was back the next day. | F 

“I reckon we must have rammed into a big so’dfish— 
they have a way of leapin’ on the surface. 1 was settin 
on the rail, fishin’, and the smack was hauled up into the 
wind driftin’, but hardly movin’, when I see what I 
thought was a shark fin comin’ along cuttin’ through 
the water like a knife. I yelled to the boys to look, 
and then I see a long, narrer fish like a torpedo—l’ll 
swear it was twenty feet long—then it hit us under the 
port bow, biff! You may not believe it, boss, but that 
sloop was head down by the time we got the dinghy 
overboard, and in twenty minutes she was full, only the 
air in the well kept her afloat, and we got her into 
shallow water after a six-hour tow with the two boats, 
and at ebb tide got at the hole. The fish had struck the 
head of a rotten plank that had given way, and left a 
hole in her as big as a man’s head. * y 

“When we were gettin’ her underway,” continued 
John, who was lying flat on the sands, his red face sup- 
ported by his long arms, “I saw something thrashing 
the water, and it turned out to be the so’dfish; so we 
took it out of -him jest for luck. He was swimming 
in a circle and fighting mad, but I put a pair of grains 
into him and made him fast and towed most of him in. 
The sharks got a share, and when we got him on the 
beach we found that the so’d was broken off, so that 
his whole doggoned head was splintered. The fish was 
twelve foot long and must have wanes fifteen hundred 

unds; but we didn’t weigh him. never see another 

e him, and never want to, as when we got the bow 
of the smack out of water, there was about eight inches 
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of the so’d rammed into one of the smack’s knees; it 
was in so tight that we jest cut it off.” 

This large fish must have been the rare Tetrapterus 
amplus, found south of Cuba, of large size. 

t daybreak I found the men asleep on the sands 
that were still warm; they had forgotten the formalit 
of turning in. As I stole down to the beach to reac 
the warm bath, always ready with its clear sandy bot- 
tom, the spit was covered with birds. A flock of 
flamingoes stood like statues, white and red; roseate 
spoonbills plumed themselves with spatulalike bills; 
gray pelicans, laughing gulls, and on a bush hard by a 
flock of man-of-war birds, by all odds the most graceful 
flier of bird creation. 

I swam down shore near them. Doubtless they 
thought me some kind of turtle; but as the sun came 
up out of a bank of vermilion clouds they all went to 
sea, and as I laid on the beach there began one of those 
conflicts, illustrating how the other half lives. A: laugh- 
ing gull had alighted on the head of John’s pelican just 
as the latter was about to swallow a fish it had caught, 
and leaning over snatched it from its mouth and rose 
aloft with exultant cries, at which a man-of-war bird 
unlimbered and flew after it; then followed one of the 
most remarkable contests I have ever witnessed. For 
twenty minutes the man-of-war bird chased the gull 
up and down, in and out, dashing at it fiercely, the two 
constantly rising until they seemed to be lost in the em- 
pyrean, then the gull was plundered; it dropped the fish it 
had filched from the pelican, which fell like a plummet, 
while the black, red-pouched man-of-war bird followed 
with a downward rush like a meteor, overtook the falling 
fish, rose beneath it, caught it deftly in the air, and 
slowly flew to its perch in the bay cedars to enjoy the 
thrice-stolen game. 

I watched this bold robbery many times, but never 
knew the pelican to resist or protest when the gull sat 
on its head or back; nor did I ever see a man-of-war 
bird fish for itself, though of course it does, but not 
when it can filch from the laughing gull, the pelican 
robber, which in turn kidnaps the fishes of the sea. 


” 
Age and Angling. 

Nowapays when the heart is being constantly torn 
with the woes of the old man—when from day to day 
he is reported as being shut out of employment in 
pulpit, school house, counting house and work shop; 
when great corporations set an arbitrary limit to his 
usefulness, and even the civil service threatens to fall 
into line—it is pleasant to reflect that there is an occu- 
pation in which the old man still reigns supreme. This 
occupation is angling. 

Considering the matter carefully from the stand- 
point of an observer, I believe it is not too much to 
say that the old angler is the most to be envied of all 
men, and the reasons are not hard to find. Not only 
does his skill with rod and line remain the same, no 
matter what his age, but the masterly way in which 
he outgenerals, outmaneuvers and outshines his youth- 
ful rivals is a warning to all to attempt no competi- 
tion. He is proof against many of the ills that fre- 
quently befall old age, being rendered so by the life 
of exposure he has led. He is always the most com- 
panionable of old men, and his fund of humor and 
stock of stories good and bad make him even more 
delightful a companion than in his youth; and a cer- 
tain irresponsibility or vagabondage that goes with 
the calling adds to his charm. Indeed, few autocrats 
hold their position in so firm a grasp as does the old 
angler. That is, if we admit that an angler ever does 
grow old. His body, of course, will show signs of 
age. His hair will grow white, his shoulders bowed, 
his step more slow, his years will string out in an 
ever-lengthening chain; but whether he ever really 
grows old—whether, whatever the infirmities of his 
body, his heart is not always the heart of a boy— 
whether the day ever comes when a new fishing story 
ceases to cheer him, when he would not gladly leave 
his family to care for themselves, don his disreputable 
fishing garments, and start out if only his strength 
would permit, is a question that at least admits of 
discussion. 

Why, up the Sock—that blessed region beloved of 
fishermen—nobody ever dreams of an angler stopping 
fishing because he is old. They tell of an angler who 
has been coming up for the trout fishing each spring 
for ninety years, and who has each year brought along 
anew rod. The ninety years never seem to occasion 
much remark. It is the ninety rods that agitate the 
story tellers. 

Neither is infirmity considered a bar, and the expe- 
riences of the quick-tempered old judge are still 
relished. He is said to have kept coming up into this 
paradise that ensnared his youth—had to, you know, 
couldn’t help it—until at last it took one man on each 
side to hold him up and one behind to shove him 
along. Yet even then he vigorously cast the fly, and 
when a youth of seventy odd ventured to remark on 
the very few fish he caught, the Judge is said to have 
shouted maledictions upon him, and to have demanded 
if he hadn't yet grown old enough to know that a man 
didn’t go a-fishing just to catch the fish. 

Still another old chap they tell of who grew rheu- 
matic with advancing years, and who consequently 
fell a victim to prudence. Not, however, sufficiently 
to stay at home comfortably and take care of himself. 
No, indeed, that were too much to ask! But he bought 
himself an old white horse, and taught it how to wade, 
and for years it is said this ingenious angler fished 
each spring from the horse’s back with quite the same 
a had felt in his youth, if not with the same 
uc 

But all of these men were outdone by the angler 
who couldn’t sit up at all, but who had himself 
bolstered up in the end of a spring wagon. The 
wagon was then backed into the stream at various 
favorite spots, and the old man fished to his heart’s 
content over the tailboard. 

Now, these men were not old—not one of them. 
They were boys. Their poor frail bodies had played 
them false. They had to be propped up and shoved 
along, bolstered in wagons and mounted on borrowed 
feet, yet their hearts were not old, and their love for 
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the sky, the mountain, the clear running water, was 
just as keen—aye, keener—than it had been when first 
they tramped the dear familiar paths. 

No, they were all of them boys. The very same 
boys, too, let me say in passing, who years and years 
before had carried proudly through the streets ~~ 
to their mothers their first strings of shiners, and 
who, sitting in the pantry in the dear old home, had 
related to her the exact manner in which each sunny 
and chub had been captured. And no one who knows 
anglers will doubt that these same boys, in just the 
same manner, with just the same pride and delight, 
will relate the story of the last fish they ever catch. 
_ Neither do anglers themselves seem to have any 
idea of age being a barrier to fishing. One young 
angler whom I know, who is already growing older 
every day, fully expects to fish until he is an hundred. 
He expects, he says, to fish for trout until he is eighty, 
for bass until he is ninety, and to round out the cen- 
tury fishing for catfish. In moments of exaltation he 
even speaks incoherently of fishing later on over the 
tailboard of a wagon, as did the old man in the story; 
and he will do it,unless he dies. 

Suppose, however, we admit that age attacks an 
angler just as it does the rest of mankind, he none 
the less enjoys a position that largely compensates 
him for the loss of his youth. Indeed, the old angler 
comes in time to be a hero in a certain way, and many 
are the traditions which, of course, are not without 
some foundation in fact, that fasten themselves to him 
and enhance his importance. Anyone who has 
haunted a trout stream knows what I mean. The 
old man may not, indeed, have the fish all marked and 
named, so that they answer to his call, as they are 
said to do, but he does know the secrets of the streams 
as few others do. That he was always a powerful 
wader, no one doubts; yet the story that he was able 
to wade a riffle so stiff that the water ran into his 
coat collar on the one side yet failed to wet his stock- 
ings on the other, or that he habitually waded down 
the middle of even the swiftest creeks because it was 
too much trouble to go around by the road, may have 
to be taken with some discretion, together with other 
tales of his remarkable endurance and skill, and of his 
strange influence over the powers of the water. But 
they are none of them entirely untrue, and all add to 
the proud position he occupies. 

Then, too, no matter what his age, the days are 
still pleasant ones to him when he can sit in the sun 
and relate his adventures and listen to those of other 
anglers, questioning, of course, the truth of every 
story not his own; when he can criticise every bit of 
tackle and its unfortunate owner, condemn every new 
device, and deride unsparingly the unfortunate user of 
it, point every moral from his sheaf of favorite yarns, 
scorn every unwelcome advance, knowing full well 
as his companionship is a prize for which many 
seek. 

In the summer days he still fishes, and frequently 
routs his youthful rivals completely. In the winter he 
listens to the tales of the creeks, of the ice, of the 
logs. The floods yield him interest, and the man with 
a new story is the joy of his life. Indeed, so well 
satistied is the old angler that he envies no one—ex- 
cepting perhaps Methuselah or the Wandering Jew— 
and these only because of the unequaled opportunities 
for fishing their lives afforded. Probably the only 
real dread he has is of the time when he can no 
longer tramp around nor sit under the blue sky. Noth- 
ing else matters greatly. Sorrow he can bear—has 
borne in large measure—suffering, privation, disap- 
pointment—anything that does not keep him from his 
land of heart’s desire. 

Now, whether or not the fact of eternal youth has 
been proved for the old angler matters not, his en- 
viable old age can not be doubted. For whether he be 
sitting in the sun, delighting an audience with his 
comments on modern methods in angling, or mounted 
on a white horse casting a fly for trout; whether he be 
propped up in a wagon or shoved and pulled along the 
bank; whether he be telling his favorite yarn for the 
thousandth time, or whether he be carrying home only 
sunfish, there is no time when his age cuts him out; 
and to the very last he is to be envied above all other 
old men. JusTINA JOHNSON, 


Fish Hospital at Vienna. 

Tue Frankfort (Germany) News states that since the 
beginning of the winter term a station for research and 
observation of sick fish has been established at the veter- 
inary high school of Vienna, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Doctor Fiebiger. Officials of this institution will 
investigate the biology and pathology of fish. One of the 
main objects of the researches will be to study whether 
certain diseases of fish are transmitted to man, and if so 
to what extent. The scientific diagnosis of the sick fish 
is affixed to each compartment containing them. Fishes 
are to be found suffering from smallpox and others from 
intestinal catarrh. A dolphin was brought to the institute 
with a disease which was diagnosed as inflammation of 
the lungs. The director is very reluctant about express- 
ing an opinion with reference to the curability of fish 
diseases. At any rate instructive observations in the field 
of comparative therapeutics may be expected 


Florida Fish Killed by Cold. 

Lemon City, Fla., Jan. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The cold wave of January 26 and 27 which swept over the 
State of Florida was not only disastrous to vegetation, but 
killed and rendered helpless many kinds of fish. The tar- 
pon especially were affected by the cold. There wer 
brought to this place between forty and fifty tarpon which 
had been so benumbed by the cold as to be easily speared 
by parties who were searching for them. The larges! 
fish was in length 7 feet 134 inches, girth 3934 inches 
weight 194 pounds. Several others were nearly this siz 
Hundreds of small fish of various species were killed out 
right. Two boys, after being out a short time gathering 
the fish, brought in 99, mostly crevalle or jack. The tar 
pon were salted, to be sent to the Key West market, 
where there is a ready sale for them. So the killing of 
the fish was not done wantonly, E. J. Brows. 
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Land-Locked’ Salmo Salar. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of January 28, Dr. Daly, of Sussex, N. B., 
Managing Director of the Pleasant Lake Club, corrobo- 
rates, from his own knowledge, all the statements made 
by Mr. Chambers in your issue of December 10 last 
respecting the fry of Salmo salar placed in that lake some 
six or seven years ago, and confined to it by an arrange- 
ment made to prevent the fish from escaping. Dr. Daly’s 
experience seems to have been more extensive than that 
related by Mr. Chambers, whose one rod caught fifty in a 
day, all about the. same size, some ten inches in length. 
From the Doctor’s letter we learn that he has caught these 
smolts from twelve to fourteen inches in length, and that 
he and a companion “were compelled to move their boat 
on account of catching salmon only.” 

Since both Mr. Chambers and Dr. Daly vouch for these 
facts, The Old Angler must not doubt them, and hence 
he is compelled to reconsider and revise all he thought he 
knew about salmon and trout acquired from extensive 
reading and the practical experience of a long life with 
exceptional facilities for the study. In the interests of 
science it is much to be regretted that Dr. Daly did not 
enter somewhat more fully into particulars. As the case 
stands, there is a lamentable want of data for careful 
comparison. If confinement in this lake has not essen- 
tially changed the nature of the fish, some of them should 
have attained maturity in the fourth year, and should 
have spawned at least twice since, if Salmo salar is an 
annual spawner. 

From what we know of landlocked salmon in other 
lakes, we have no reason to think that any essential 
change has been produced in the last hundred years. The 
ouananiche of Grand Lake Stream to-day are precisely 
similar to those caught fifty years ago. If a considerable 
number of the fry, as Mr. Chambers and Dr. Daly state, 
escaped their enemies and attained a length from ten to 
fourteen inches, it is difficult, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to believe that none attained maturity—say 
an average of twelve pounds—like their parent fish in the 
Miramichi. If any considerable number attained this 
size, it is most extraordinary and wholly unaccountable 
that. in all these years, no member of the club has ever 
caught one, and that, so far, the largest Dr. Daly caught 
has not exceeded fourteen inches in length—say a pound 
in weight! 

We are told this is a scientific age—that “the school- 
master is abroad,” and natural history forms a part of the 
curriculum of all our high schools. We have been in- 
formed by two writers in your columns that the so-called 
sea trout is a true sea fish that comes into our rivers to 
feed on salmon ova. By another we have been told that 
it is identical with the brook trout, but is spawned and 
brought up in the sea; by still another that it is a 
“marine type” distinct from the “fluvial type,” which last 
dictum is applauded and indorsed by the genial writer 
who first made known the wonders of Pleasant Lake, 
where an instance of transformation is in progress beside 
which those recorded by Charles Darwin are common- 
place. This is vouched for by the manager of the club 
which controls the water—a club which includes among 
its members several professional men of high standing, 
some well-read and skillful anglers, and a number of in- 
telligent, practical men quite capable of appreciating the 
biological phenomena involved in the statements made by 
Mr. Chambers and Dr. Daly; and yet no specimens of this 
transformed fish have reached the natural history 
museums of Canada or the United States. 

_While thanking Dr. Daly for his kind offer of the hos- 
pitalities of “Kamp Kill Kare,” the writer deeply regrets 
that his age and physical infirmities will prevent him 
from investigating on the spot the phenomena presented 
by this unique case. He can only hope that during the 
coming summer the Doctor himself or some other member 
of the club will send him specimens of these Saimo salar 
fry which, in seven years, have attained a length of only 
fourteen inches and a weight of about one pound. If any 
of your numerous readers can tell of a similar case, he 
will help the cause of science by making the facts known 
through your widely-read magazine. 

THE Orp ANGLER. 

Sussex, N. B, Jan. 80. 


Under the Gilded Dome. 


_Boston, Feb. 4—Editor Forest and Stream: Twenty- 
tine different bills have been referred to the Legislative 
Committee on Fish and Game in our State. House bill 
No. 157 provides for an outlay of $2,000 for the purpose 
of collecting statistics in regard to damage to food fish 
caused by dogfish and other predatory fish; this in view 
of the fact that a bill for this purpose is now pending in 
Congress. The money is to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the State Commissioners on Fish and Gane. 
House bill No. 214 provides for the continuance of the 
close season on quail on the Island of Nantucket until the 
‘rst day of March, 1908. House bill No. 251 provides 
that the open season on quail ke the months of Novem- 
ber and December instead of October and November as at 
Present. It has been the contention of sportsmen gen- 
erally that after the leaves have fallen the birds should 
not be slaughtered, and that to continue the open season 
into December would be very unwise. Bristol county has 
been persistent in its desire to make December an open 
month. House bill No. 252 prohibits the shooting of wild 
ducks “from a boat, raft or other structure in any pond 
owned by the State or any fresh-water pond,” and to 
allow their shooting only from the shore “in the county 
of Dukes county.” This bill is the outgrowth of. occur- 
rences described by your correspondent some weeks. ago, 
when a State officer slaughtered many ducks in a man- 
ner contrary to the customs of the natives, and .to what! 
they regard as an unwritten law of the county. ae 

House bill No, 287 is designed to repeal the provision 
_ ives deputies the right of search in enforcing the 
‘2WS against short lobsters. It originates from the North 
sore, which has always been conspicuous for violations 
of the lobster laws. House bill No. 288 provides for-a 


‘icense tee of $10 to be paid by “every unnaturalized-der 
eign-born person” before beginning to hunt in this Com- 
monwealth. One-half the money so paid.is to ga to ‘the’ 
town and the other half to the Commissioners, to.b¢e used 


-four western counties, like Hamlet’s ghost, 
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by them for the enforcement of fish and game laws. 
House bill No. 289 is designed to fix the length of trout 
that may be legally caught in the county of Berkshire at 
five inches; in all other counties, six inches. The ques- 
tion of the length of trout that may be caught in the 
“will never 
down.” 

House bill No. 336 originates with the Springfield 
Sportsmen’s Club, and is sure to have strong support and 
perhaps equally strong opposition. It provides for a 
license fee of one dollar for citizens of the State and of 
ten dollars for “unnaturalized persons.” One-half the 
money derived from the sale of licenses is to be used by 
the Commissioners for “the employment of game war- 
dens for the enforcement of laws for protection of birds 
and game, and one-half for the importation and liberation 
of quail,” but 10 per cent. of the same in any year may 
be transferred from one class to the other. The bill, how- 
ever, exempts persons hunting on farm land owned or 
leased and occupied by them and any member of the 
owner’s family “acting with his authority and consent.” 
This last provision leaves a wide opening in the bill. An- 
other provision limits the bag of ruffed grouse to five 
in one day. Section 9 puts a limit of three years, un- 
less sooner repealed. From interviews with many 
hunters, the writer is of the opinion that there is a 
growing sentiment in favor of some such enactment 
and some express doubt whether it will ever be pos- 
sible without such a law to put a stop to the indis- 
criminate slaughter of every species of bird by the 
horde of foreigners which swarm in all our manufactur- 
ing centres. Others think such a law will antagonize 
the farmers and lead them to post their lands much 
more extensively than they do now. The hearing on 
this measure is sure to bring together a large number 
of men with diverse opinions. Last winter a similar 
bill met with no favor from the committee. 

Representative Charles S. Davis, of Salem, is sponsor 
for a bill which ranks as a curiosity, not only in its 
provisions, but in phraseology. It embodies the 
chimerical plan, which has been broached before of 
regulating the size of lobsters caught by the distance 
between the slats of the pot. It does away with all 
measurements of lobsters. 

It seems, to the writer, that the purpose of the bill 
could be accomplished in a much more direct way, by 
simply expunging every statute for protection of 
lobsters. Possibly that might be the quickest way to 
convince lobster-fishermen*that they cannot “have the 
cake and eat it, too.” We shall be interested to see 
what the hearing on the bill will develop. 

Our fishermen friends in Franklin, Hampshire and 
Hampden counties have in a bill to fix the length of 
trout that may legally be caught in those counties and 
Berkshire at five inches. To outsiders it appears they 
have a good reason for desiring that they be put in 
the same class with Berkshire. Perhaps some time they 
will all agree to be classed with the rest of the State 
and agree to a six-inch limit. 

House bill No. 441, by Salem D. Charles, provides 
for a fine of $50 for the owner of a dog found chasing 
a deer, “with the knowledge and consent of the owner 
or keeper,” and authorizes the killing of the dog under 
such circumstances by any person. 

Mr. J. A. Cook asks for legislation to prohibit the 
taking of fish by nets and seines or any movable device 
in certain waters of Cape Cod Bay and Nantucket and 
Vineyard Sounds. 

House bill No. 560 is to prohibit the running at large 
of female dogs. When Mayor Bryant’s bill (Senate 
No. 143) is heard, the largest committee room in the 
State house is liable to be too small to accommodate 
all who will desire to be heard for or against the fox. 
I will try to keep your readers informed of the result 
of hearings. 


Fish Chat. 


iY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. } 


A Fly-Book Revery. 


A WILD northeast gale is blowing and the snow, in dense 
masses and in fleecy clouds, is fleeting across the fields 
and pastures, bidding fair to pile up drifts which will fill 
the roads and obstruct travel in all directions. The sky 
is of.a leaden darkness, and so furiously are the clouds 
of snow driving along, the entire horizon is shut out, 
the view from my study window being circumscribed to a 
very few rods. 

The northern sides of the pines and the buildings near- 
by are so densely covered with the fleecy mantle they 
seem almost lik grotesque creations of snow, and the win- 
dows are completely hidden from view. How the wind 
howls as it rushes by the house! It seems impatient at 
being shut out from the warmth within. Not a sign of 
life is visible, even the sea gulls and crows seeking pro- 
tected hiding places from the blast. Yesterday a small 
flock of those hardy little sprites, the blue snowbirds or 
juncos, were flitting about the dooryard, busily engaged 
in seeking for the seeds of weeds and grasses which were 
leit uncovered by the snow; but not one is visible to-day, 
and probably they departed during the night for a more 
genial clime, where snow drifts and ice and cold and 
piercing winds are unknown. Plucky little mites they 
ordinarily are, and, like the chickadee or black-cap tit- 
mouse, they often brave the intensest cold; but many 
there are which mount high in the air when a storm like 
this is approaching and wing their way to the sunny 
South. 7 

Huge rollers from the mighty Atlantic are rushing and 
crashing up the long, shelving beach a few rods from 
where I sit-by the cheerful fire of the king of grate coals, 
that-from the -“Old Sydney Mines,” and with a thunder- 
ing roar dash upon the rocks and boulders with tremen- 
dous ferce. The-surface of the ocean has lost its cerulean 
hue, and is of a leaden gray and white, and has a cold and 
hungry look. 

This is winter—frigid, storm-bearing, relentless winter 
—the season which has the fewest attractions and enjoy- 
ments for those who are obliged to endure its rigors. 
It is true, it has charms for the hunter: to him who has 
the. vigor, strength and endurance to follow the miglity 
moese or restless caribou over the snow-covered :-barrens 
of:through. the dim-vistas of the forest, to him it js a 
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season replete with exhilaration and keen enjoyment; but 
to the angler its long and weary months are blank ones 
in his existencé. The glorious rivers and streams whose 
meanderings he follows in the halcyon days of summer 
in quest of the royal salmon or the beautiful and gamy 
trout, are sealed with ice; and where a few short months 
ago were pools upon whose surface he cast the delicate 
feathered lure, nothing is visible but drifts of snow and 
huge masses of particles of ice which have accumulated 
below the rapid water that still comes down from the 
mountains many miles away. But if he is debarred by the 
inclemencies of the season from visiting those dearly 
loved streams, he still has the blessed privilege of enjoy- 
ing in retrospect the pleasures that on them have been 
vouchsafed him. 

On such a day as this when I am storm-bound, as it 
were, my thoughts, like those of my other brothers of the 
angle, revert to the many thrilling encounters I have had 
with the denizens of the water, and instinctively I remove 
from the tackle cases my fly-books filled with the beauti- 
ful feathered lures which have in the past given me such 
perfect enjoyment, and examine them one by one and 
smooth their delicate fibers as tenderly and softly as does 
the loving mother stroke the golden tresses of her darling. 

To the uninitiated the contents of an angler’s books seem 
but a collection of more or less gaudy imitations in 
feathers, wool and tinsel, of moths, butterflies and other 
insects. As imitations they are really impossiblities when 
viewed in such a way, for most of them resemble nothing 
that ever possessed life and motion; but to him who has 
acquired a knowledge of the peculiarities each fly has 
when drawn through the water, they are not weighed 
and valued as artificial insects, but are to him delicate, 
even exquisite, pieces of handiwork especially adapted as 
lures for the capture of certain species of fish in different 
waters, and even in different conditions of water. 

Fishing with the fly has been a rulling passion with me 
for many years, and I have, in consequence, a large and 
varied collection which has been gathered from many 
sources on both sides of the Atlantic. These flies have 
been arranged systematically in different books, according 
to the variety of fish for which they are intended. Thus 
in one or two books are nothing but salmon flies; beauti- 
ful creations they are, and wonderfully perfect in texture 
and workmanship. In another book are trout flies, and 
the variety of these and the delicate manipulation dis- 
played in their construction aré as great, if they do not 
exceed, even those that were bestowed upon the others. 
In another book are flies especially intended for the , 
gamy black bass and the maskinongé; most of these 
latter are large and rather gaudy affairs, such as no 
angler would ever think of offering to a trout or 
salmon, and in still another book is a collection of 
faded, tattered wrecks of flies, each of which has its 
history and brings to memory incidents that have 
transpired and struggles with gamy antagonists in the 
long ago, and causes the eye to brighten, the nerves 
to tingle and the hand to grasp impulsively, as if the 
fingers clutched the rod, Whose supple form is bent 
in a great circle by the struggles of a splendid fish 
that has been hooked. Most anglers discard those 
frayed and torn creations, but I have saved mine as 
scrupulously and almost as tenderly as does the lover 
treasure the letters of his sweetheart, or the mother 
the toys and trinkets which delighted her daughter when 
she was but a child; and I sometimes feel that my 
collection of broken, bedraggled flies is of as high 
value to me, if not higher, than is that of all the rest. 


The Tomah-Jo Fly. 


Among these defaced and broken lures are three or 
four of one of my favorite flies, the “Tomah-Jo,” which 
was named in honor of, and probably was first put 
together by an Indian guide who lived in a little Indian 
settlement near Princeton on the lower of the Schoodic 
chain of lakes. 

Tomah Jo was well known to anglers who visited 
the Grand Lake stream in the long ago in quest of 
the landlocked salmon, er, as it was called in those 
days, the “white trout” and the “Schoodic trout,” and 
the old fellow was as expert with the fly-rod as with 
the paddle and setting pole. This fly, which is now a 
great favorite among anglers who follow the ouananiche 
and other so-called landlocks, is tied with a yellow and 
white floss body; wound quite hard around it is a 
narrow strip of silver tinsel. The tail is composed of 
a number. of fibres from the crest of the Chinese 
golden pheasant; the hackle, which is rather full, is 
red and yellow, and the wings, which are somewhat large 
in size, are made of the beautiful striated feathers, with 
their black and white bars, from the ruff of the wood 
or summer duck. The first of these that I will speak 
of here is so badly torn by the sharp teeth of sea 
trout, that it is almost unrecognizable. I had used 
it on that beautiful and picturesque river, the Jacquet, 
which empties into the Bay des Chaleurs, a few miles 
from Dalhousie, and it proved a taking lure, for I suc- 
ceeded in landing two salmon with it, much to the 
astonishment of my guides, Hiram and William Miller, 
to whom it was an absolute novelty. I had for a long 
time been casting on two or three of the best pools 
with the usual varieties and changes of flies without 
succeeding in stirring a fin; we knew that salmon must 
be lying in them, but they semed to have been educated 
and disdained to accept my offerings. 

Having on many occasion proved that the Tomah- 
Jo was a grand lure among the landlocks, and, believing 
I could do no worse than I then was doing, I affixed 
one to my casting line and threw it out, and this in 
opposition to the advice of the Miller brothers, who 
declared it was too large and light-colored for those 
waters. Asa rule, experienced guides are good advisers 
in the matter of choice of flies, but they dislike innova- 
tions.and they--are. moreover, not infallible; but when 
I rose my first salmon and hooked and landed him, 
their excited congratulations knew no bounds. 

“Really, sir!’ exclaimed Hiram, removing the fly 
irom the salmon’s mouth and smoothing the ruffled 
feathers carefully, examining its make-up critically at the 
same time, “IT never saw its like before!” 

“Nor 1.” added William. “’Tis a beautiful fly, surely, 
but the last one I would pick for a saumon.” 

Aiter my ‘second fish was landed with that fly, the 
delicate wings were broken and torn, and I relegated 
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it to the compartment in my book in which I kept 
flies: for use among the sea trout, whose sharp teeth 
soon make tatters of the fly they are allowed to take. 
I used’the Tomah-Jo subsequently for salmon on the 
Miramichi and Nepisiquit rivers, and it always proved 
successful. Of course, I had them tied in different sizes 
to meet the requirements of different conditions and 
stages of the water; the wings, when dry, seem to be 
over long, and, light-colored as they are, they would 
hardly seem adapted to any but deep, dark pools. But 
after they have been cast two or three times, the 
feathers of the wings lose much of their stiffness, and 
shortly the fly, when drawn beneath the surface, has 
much of the appearance of a small sand-eel, and at times 
one would almost believe it is a capelin when in motion. 
Without at all resembling the ordinary silver-doctor, 
it has qualities, when being moved, that remind one of 
that killing lure, and I have often imagined that it was 
taken for a minnow rather than for a presentment of 
an insect. 


I have a half dozen or more of mutilated ones, each of 
which has landed at least one salmon and no end of 
sea trout, and several others show the hard usage they 
have received from the ouananiche and the landlocks. 
Of the former, one is tagged as having landed four 
of the first named fish in fifteen minutes on the Ashua- 
pmouchouan River, which empties into Lake St. John, 
P. Q., near the village of St. Felicienne. None of 
these ouananiche was over two pounds in weight and, 
as I was using my heavy salmon rod, they were quickly 
brought to the landing net, more quickly, in fact, than 
would as many fresh run grilse; with lighter tackle the 
record would, no doubt, be quite different. 

I have stated that the Tomah Jo originated in the 
fertile brain of an old Indian guide of the Schoodic 
Lakes. The genesis of the fly is given by my old 
friend, Charles W. Stevens, in his charming little book, 
“Fly Fishing,” as follows: 

“I turn to my work. Does the brown son of the 
forest do likewise? No; he has discovered my fly-book 
by my side; a satisfied grunt attracts my attention; I 
look behind me, and see the work of Sarah McBride’s 
delicate fingers passing under the examination of his 
critical eye. 

“*Those good flies, Mr. Stevens—McBride?’ 

“*Ves, Sarah’s.’ 

“Sarah, she make good fly; that fly made like one 
I sent you; salmon take that fly, sure.’ 

“*Undoubtedly, Tomah, she made these from your 
sample.” 

Yes, this fly is, and always was, a taking lure on 
Grand Lake stream. It is true that those landlocks 
are not, as a rule, at all fastidious, for it hardly ever 
happens that they will not rise to almost any feathered 
lure that may be cast to them, but there are times 
when they are not particularly voracious, and it is then 
they invariably rise to the Tomah-Jo. 

The changes through which that river has passed 
are somewhat peculiar. A half century ago the gamy 
little salmon were so abundant in its pools that they 
seemed absolutely numberless, and the veriest “fish- 
hog” could satisfy himself without diminishing the 
myriads which filled the stream. When the great 
tannery was erected on the river, the fish abandoned 
the stream almost entirely, and for a number of years 
very few passed beyond the dam at the outlet of Grand 
Lake. But with the destruction of the tannery and 
the subsequent restoration of the river to its normal 
condition, the fish once more began to appear in the 
pools, and they are now, as I am informed by one of 
my correspondents, almost as numerous as they were 
in the 60s, and they average considerably larger in size 
than did those fish. 

Those who are familiar with the great prices that 
are paid for angling privileges on salmon rivers will, 
no doubt, be surprised when I state, that about forty 
years ago the whole of Grand Lake stream, with its 
contiguous shores, was offered to a gentleman of 
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An “Escapade.” 


Log of the Yawl Escape, 
BY GEORGE MATTHEWS. 


“SaFE around the Cape” was the message that came 
from Provincetown, and it meant that my friends had 
made good their very welcome offer to take the yawl 
Escape, of New York, over the shoals and deliver her 
to her owner “somewhere to the eastward” that he 
might get a good start for one of his periodic voyages 
to the Maine coast. 

The fast express that night carried the “Old Man” 
and his 17-year old son “Dodo” to Boston, and about 
noon on the 6th of July, 1904, they were welcomed 
aboard Escape by Emil. the sailing master, who 
declared the sail around Cape Cod was the finest run 
the boat had ever made. 





Log. 

July 7.—All hands called at 5:36 A. M., and vessel 
under way at 6:30, with a light and baffling wind, which 
continued all day. Fog shut down occasionally, but 
land was made out near Gloucester just before night 
shut down, Light airs off the land kept us drifting 
about until 2:30 A. M., when we managed to sneak in 
behind the breakwater and drop anchor. It was a very 
tiresome day’s sail. 

July 8.—The morning came in hazy, with only a jight 
air fanning out of the east. The sleepy crew got 
up sail, and at 10:30, there being # little more breeze, 
we started out. Sas, Sry aT 
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Boston, the late lamented Prouty, whose memory is 
very dear to old-time anglers, for a ridiculously small 
sum, a few hundred dollars. Mr. Prouty, who was 
a lover of the landlocks, endeavored to induce someé 
of his friends to unite with him in purchasing the river. 
but was forced to abandon the project for the reason 
that, as angling privileges were everywhere free ot 
abundant, no one thought it worth his while to spen 
money in buying a river. . 
If Grand Lake stream were now on the market, I 
venture to say that one would have no difficulty in 
obtaining subscriptions of many thousands of dollars 


for it. 
Che Kennel. 
— 
A Fox and Rabbit Hunt. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
first annual fox hunt of the Sportsman’s Protective 
Association of Eastern Massachusetts, held at Wil- 
mington, Mass., Dec. 15, last, met with such favor, that 
the Association voted at a subsequent meeting to hold 
a combination fox and rabbit hunt, and to that end a 
committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. M. E. 
S. Clemons, John Baxter, J. Allen Eames, B. F. Good- 
win and Dr. A. E. Merrill, to take the matter in charge. 
This committee arranged for the hunt at North Read- 
ing, Mass., Saturday, Jan. 21. The town hall was 
secured as headquarters, where members and friends, 
to the number of sixty-four, congregated at 8:15 A. M., 
and at 8:30 A. M., a photograph was taken by Mr. 
Geo. R. King, of Boston, after which the party sepa- 
rated and started for the hunting grounds in two sec- 
tions. The first section, J. Allen Eames in charge, with 
three dogs, headed for the northwest part of the town 
in the vicinity of Martin’s Pond. The second section 
Frank Black in charge, with eight dogs, selected the 
northeast part of the town. 

The day was an ideal one for this season of the 
year, and the party had hardly got into the woods be- 
fore the-chase was on in earnest, and excitement ran 
high the entire day. Remus, owned by Fred Skinner, 
of Lynnfield Centre, was in his usual good form, and 
jumped two foxes within a few feet of each other and 
drove them in almost a direct line to J. Allen Eames, 
who killed No. 1 and badly wounded No. 2, but he 
made his escape. The second fox killed was by J. 
D. Montgomery, of Lynn, and the third by Percy R. 
Bridgett, of Boston; a fourth was wounded by Justin 
Curtis, but, like the second one, made good his escape. 
The foxhounds outnumbered the beagles many times, 
but those who followed the beagles, reported some 
royal good sport. Seven rabbits were bagged; one 
by Justin Curtis; one by John Haggerty; one by Geo. 
Baxter; one by T. E. Webb, and three by James Baxter. 

At 4 o’clock the hunt was called off, and al} returned 
to headquarters, where a tempting spread was in 
waiting, served by caterer C. H. Curtis, of Wakefield. 
Mr. Geo. R. King, the photographer, was evidently 
not idle during the day—although he did not take part 
in the hunt—as he had on exhibition at the banquet a 
picture of the party which he had taken in the morn- 
ing. Among those who took part in the hunt were: 

M. E. S. Clemons, E. H. Ives, Dr. A. S. Lamb, H. 
E. Blake, G. B. Beaudrey, R. S. Burgess, Arthur S. 
Abbott, Jas. E. Boutwell, J. A. Long, W. J. Ballou, 
John J. Connell, John Geary, Geo. E. Gill, Chas. E. 
Taylor, E. W. Coombs, A. J. Amart, H. E. Wentworth, 
G. E. Martin, J. Allen Eames, L. G. Durkee, Wm. 
McLeod, Geo. N. B. Lord, Calvin Penny, C. L. Ford, 
John A. Roberts, F. K. Black, L. Black, Chas. R. 
White, R. F. Loring, W. S. Kinsley, T. R. Sheehan, 
John Hagerty, Fred Skinner, N. F. Ives, M. F. Emilio, 
W. R. Wheeler, E. Seebis, Leonard Chapman, P. W. 








McIntire, Dr. W. M. Parker, Chas. R. Forsythe, M. 
F. Holt, G. N. Poland, Ed. Dannahey, F. H. Hackett, 
Arthur Bliss, Jr., James Baxter, D. T. Strange, Geo. 
F. Baxter, Thomas E. Webb, J. Hugh Smith, Albert 
McIntire, A. P. Joll, Wm. H. Jones, J. D. Montgomery, 
Daniel W. Eaton, L. A. Penney, Justin Curtis, Dr, 
Chas. Henderson, A. Chandler Manning. 

Ater the dinner, the party broke up, all agreeing that 
they had spent one of the pleasantest days of the sea- 
son. An invitation was received from the Middleton 
Fur Club to join them Feb. 22 in a fox hunt, to be 
held at Middleton, Mass. 

The Sportsman’s Protective Association of Eastern 
Massachusetts, while in its infancy—being organized 
June 23 last—has a membership of 161. A fund is now 
being raised by the Association to be used for the 
purchase of quail, to be liberated the coming spring, 
and any person who is interested in the propagation 
and protection of quail and who wish to contribute to 
this fund, are requested to send their subscriptions to 
the secretary, Vinton W. Mason, 1290 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. The objects for which 
this association stands should commend itself to, and 
receive the support of every sportsman in this section. 
Every bevy of quail known to members of this associa- 
tion are being cared for this winter—a step fully as 
important as restocking. V. W. 


Dog and Fish Bones. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
“The Novitiate’s Rainbow,” published in Forest anp 
StreEAM of Feb. 4, afforded me unlimited delight in its 
perusal—up to the point where I read the following 
portrayal of an act of barbarism, which would have 
been degrading even to untutored savages: 

“It was a simple thing to run the thin blade of a 
steel knife in at the gill and deftly turn the point, so 
as not to disturb the ribs. Thus one entire side of the 
trout was lifted unbroken on to a platter—smoking 
hot. A similar motion, and the entire bony framework 
was lifted away from the lower side and cast into the 
midst of a pack of hungry deer hounds. One lean 
fellow caught the morsel on the fly with wide open 
mouth, the others looked disappointed and as though 
they wished they had been the lucky dog. The latter 
a moment later probably wished the same thing, for 
he had swallowed it without knowing how hot his prize 
was, and demonstrated that dogs can shed tears. If he 
didn’t get indigestion, he was surely a wonder.” What 
a pleasure! What a pain! 

How any man, particularly one who claims to be a 
sportsman, could find it in his heart to perpetrate such 
an act of wanton cruelty on a dumb and helpless com- 
panion, is impossible to conceive and condone. 

The dog’s life was endangered, first of all, with the 
fish bones, even if they were cold; to throw them 
smoking hot to a dog was an act which, I am sure, 
for wanton, barbarous cruelty is unknown to the gen- 
uine barbarian. HuMANItTy, 


A Good Dog Done to Death. 


Derry, N. H., Feb. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. 
Chas. A. Sprague, one of. your subscribers and a friend 
to game and good dogs, met with a loss that a sports- 
man most keenly feels. His only dog, a pointer right 
in its prime, most thoroughly trained and a dog of 
unusual talent, was, shot to death by a native, who has 
more guns than good sense. The dog wandered from 
home. The dog was shot probably by mistake by 
some one who thought it was a dog that had killed 
his sheep. But he takes the New Hamphire loop hole 
to save his neck by claiming the dog was “chasing a 
deer.” This is most improbable, but who can prove 
that it was not? There is no redress under such a 
law, and it should be wiped from the statute book, as 
suggested by Mr. Stark. . W. 





Skirting close along shore, by Eastern Point, ‘with 
the beautiful hills back of Norman’s Woe astern, and 
Thatcher’s Island with its two tall towers ahead, we 
had our first sample of the rocky and picturesque 
stretch of coast that reaches from Cape Ann away 
to Labrador. We passed close by the bold rocks of 
Thatcher’s Island, and Dodo took a snap-shot with 
the kodak. 

Afternoon.—It is now clear, and a brisk little breeze 
bowling us along toward the Isle of Shoals. Around 
us fish are jumping, and Dodo has just landed two 
with the bluefish tackle. A fisherman in a dory tells 
us they are pollock, which is strange, as I did not 
know that pollock would bite at a troll. They are 
about two pounds each, and we shall have fish tor 
dinner. A beautiful big yawl has been chasing us -all 
day, and is now passing beyond our view out at séa. 
We think that she must be Vigilant. ~ 

Evening.—As the afternoon wore away, and it caine 
time to hunt a harbor, we consulted the chart and de- 
cided to try Little Harbor, a landlocked little port ‘at 
the ‘entrance to the larger but unsatisfactory anchorage 
of ‘Portsmouth. v" 

The entrance to Little Harbor is a narrow pa ' 
between breakwaters, but we were spared all ie 
culties by following in a couple of local boats, whi 
were returning with sailing parties. We had to slatk 
off sheets and zig-zag in to avoid passing our guides, 
whe finally pointed out the best anchorage to us and 
then went on their way up to the head of the harbor. 

This is one of the sweetest little places imaginable. 
perfectly sheltered, the water just de enough, and 
the only sign of civilisation » beautiful big hath) quite 





a way back from the water, among the trees, but near 
enough for us to hear the music and enjoy the brilliant 
illumination. We set our collapsible lobster pot, baited 
with some of the pollock, and, after enjoying the 
lovely evening a while, turned in. 

July 9.—Another perfect day, with a light S. breeze. 
No lobsters in the pot. Got under way at 8:45, and 
stood up the shore, Vigilant following out of Ports- 
mouth and soon passing us. 

Caught another pollock. A grand breeze sprung up 
this afternoon, and we were off the lights of Port- 
— by dark, and anchored off the yacht club house 

Y_ 7:30. 

July 10, Sunday.—Went ashore and found Pawnee 
Bill’s Wild West Show just unloading from its train. 
The Indians, Cossacks, Japs and cowboys looked as 
though they had had a hard night’s trip. We wandered 
about the quiet town and tried to get our soda water 
and provisions—sent from New York—from the 
steamer wharf, but, having no bill of lading, the agent 
would not give them up. He finally agreed to de- 
liver to-morrow, if we sent yacht’s boat as a sort, of 
identification. Mate Struthers, with two large grips, 
arrived via S. S. North Star, of the Maine S. S. Co., at 
3 P. M., and was welcomed with enthusiasm. The 
warmth of the old man’s greeting was, no doubt, some- 
what influenced by his catching sight of a suspicious 
bulge on one of the grips, which his experienced eye 
diagnosed as “good spirits.” . ? 
Afternoon and evening spent in exchanging con 
tulations, os vere good dinner, and promis 
ourselves that the traces of fog would disapppe’ 
the rising of the morrow’s gun, a tk 


“ ’ “ 
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July 11.—7 A. M., barometer 29.32; wind light from 
S. Po outside, but clear in the harbor. All hands 
ashore for provisions, ice, etc. Zuzu, as Dodo has been 
rechristened by the mate, got a hair cut. Found the 
agent moré inclined to be agreeable this morning, and 
soon had our stuff aboard, stowed neatly away, and 
the harbor littered with the boxes, excelsior, and all 
manner of rubbish. ; 

At 12:30 P. M., the mate compounded two of his 
famous bounce cocktails, and the weather looked 
brighter. Sail up at 3 P. M., and brave start made; but 
at the mouth of the harbor a bank of fog rolled over 
us, and we could not see a length ahead. Turned tail 
and ran back to harbor, but soon got up fresh courage 
and tried again, this time being followed out by a fine 
white yawl with ladies aboard. ’ 

Now we could see our way fairly well, unti) about 
halfway to Chandler’s Cove, on the north side of Long 
Island in Casco Bay, when the fog shut down thick 
again. Blundered along by .compass, with a light 
breeze, and strained our eyes trying to find the buoys 
marking the entrance to Chandler's Cove. Suddenly 
sighted land ahead, within a hundred feet or so, and 
then gently bumped on a rock. Mate, who is some- 
times a trifle sarcastic, wanted to know if this was 
what the old man meant by “touching at all the prom- 
inent places along the coast.” 

Where were we at? Retraced our course a ways and 
then stood south to make the shore of Long Island, be- 
lieving ourselves too far north. Suddenly sighted land 
close aboard again, and altered our course to run 
along shore to the east. It was very still, and it was 
most disconcerting to hear voices, birds chirping, and 
all sorts of shore noises on all sides of us and ap- 
parently within a few yards. Abovt this time we heard 
a commotion off to port, and, without seeing a thing, 
could hear the white yawl bump on the same place that 
had caught us, go about, lower a boat and take out 
an anchor. . ; 

We felt our way along until we sighted the dim 
outlines of a dock, and, deciding that we were well in 





ESCAPE. 


the Cove, dropped anchor at 5:30 and tidied up for 
the night. Were kept busy banging the dishpan to 
warn off the island steamboats that came poking around 
in the fog looking for the dock. Fine dinner of steak 
and asparagus, and a merry even'ng. 

July 12.—Still enveloped in fog. 8 A. M.—AIl hands 
piped to breakfast. Barometer 29.28. Breakfast 
finished, it being still foggy with light air stirring, all 
hands rowed ashore for a stroll and later hunted up 
the white yawl, which was still anchored just outside 
the cove, and proved to be Stalwart, of New York, 
Captain had plucked a beautiful nosegay of wild flowers, 
but _ too bashful to present them to the lady on the 
yawl, 

12 noon.—Fog lifting. Went ashore again and dug 
a pailful of soft clams. Not liking our anchorage, it 
being in the steamboat track, we hoisted jib and moved 
to the easterly end of the cove. Set lobster pot, having 
caught a fine mess of flounders, some of which we used 
for lobster bait. At lunch to-day Emil brought on a 
find lot of broiled lobster, but no one could guess where 
he got them. 

July 13.—Still foggy. No lobsters in the pot. About 
11 A. M., clearing; got under way. Stood out by 
Mark Island. Nice breeze in the afternoon—S. A 
good sized swell gave a very pleasant roli to the yacht. 
Lunched on some of the mysterious lobsters. Capt. 
Thompson declares he caught them by smearing the 
anchor cable with Durkee’s salad dressing, whereupon 
they came right aboard. 

5 P. M.—Wind lightening. Sailing up the New 

Meadows River toward our favorite old anchorage, the 
Basin, and at 6 P. M., we passed through the narrows 
and were soon anchored safe and sound. It is hard 
to believe that this is a salt-water harbor, so like an 
inland lake are its landlocked placid waters, and its 
tagged wooded shores. 
_ The only signs of life are the one or two distant 
iarms. Dodo dropped something on deck, and we 
were startled by the sharp double report from the 
shore. Upon raising a shout. we got back a wonderful 
series of echces, two voc ferovs and angry. and then 
a mocking distant and deliberate retort. It is a weird, 
lonesome, beautiful place. 

7 P. M—Dinner, and a right good one. Wind N.W. 
and strong; the sky clear and starlit. All retired early, 
even our -night-hawk, the first mate. 

July 14—A glozious morning; wind N.W., and sky 
almost cloudless. Breakfasted late. as we have de- 
cided to lay over a day and give the yacht a coat of 
varnish—anything is sufficient excuse for lingering in 
this tranquil paradise. 

As soon as Emil got to work with his brush, we 
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deserted the ship and took to the boat for a row around 
the shores, right in the shadow of the trees. Then 
ashore for a leg-stretch and-a_lunch on the rocks, of 
steamed clams, etc. ' 

The yacht looks fine in her fresh varnish—we are 
almost afraid to go aboard in our muddy boots. 

July 15.—All hands on deck at 5 A. M., in order to 
get through the gut before the turn of the tide. No 
wind. Struthers, at the oars, towed us part way, when 
we stuck on a shoal. Vigorous work with the spinnaker 
pole got us off, and we drifted and towed until well 
clear of the entrance. 

Drifted about until noon, when a light S. breeze 
came up, and rounded Cape Small about 1:15 P. M. 
The breeze improved as the day wore on, and we 
made Booth Bay about 3:30 P. M. A water-boat came 
alongside and we filled the tanks. Cabin boy, Zuzu, 
and mate, Struthers, went ashore for the mail and a 
stroll—provisioned up. 

July 16—Under way by 8:45 A. M., with a nice 
strong S. breeze. Soon passed Pemaquid, boosted 
along by a heavy following roll, then ran through the 
passages past Marshal’s Point and laid a straight course 
for Whitehead. Off that point we were becalmed for a 
while and rolled badly in a nasty seaway, with the tide 
running strong out of Mussel Ridge Channel. Finally 
got around and, the breeze freshening, made Rockland 
by 6 P. M. 

All the way from Whitehead we were chased by the 
sloop Rosland, of Boston. Both yachts used spin- 


nakers, and it was a very pretty race, but we beat her 
in by a good margin. 

Zuzu got out the phonograph and discoursed sweet 
music, which seemed to be enjoyed by the crew of the 


THE OLD MAN AND EMIL, 


U. S. Revenue service boat, Algonquin, which is an- 
chored close beside us. After dinner, cards and read- 
ing made the evening pass pleasantly. 

July 17.—Took it easy in the morning, and got under 
way after lunch. Light S. W. wind. Steered general 
N.E. course for Egmoggin Reach. The wind fell flat 
off Spruce Head, and we sought an anchorage in a 
cove off north shore of Pickering’s Island, at 4 P. M., 
where we were immediately attacked by swarms of 
mosquitoes. We drove them out the companion and 
shut every thing tight, then smoked at full pressure 
until they were all dead or discouraged. Dominoes 
and solitaire after dinner. Being forced to open the 
hatches for air, we were again assaulted by the enemy, 
and it was impossible to sleep. 

We now know where not to anchor the next time 
we are in this neighborhood, especially if the wind is 
from the S 

July 18—Flounders (caught yesterday in Rockland) 
for breakfast. Under way at 11 A. M.—still worried by 
the mosquitoes. Wind S., and a beautiful day. By 
noon we entered Egmoggin Reach, and the wind 
shifted to the S.E. Had a glorious sail through the 
beautiful reach and arrived off Bear Island about 4 P. M. 

Captain and mate ashore for exploration, and, after 
circumnavigating Little Bear Island, it was decided to 
be the very prettiest of all the lovely islands of Maine. 

6:30 P. M.—First mate busy catching our breakfast 
(flounders), but, wearying of small fry, he has baited 
a large hook for biz game. 

7 P. M—Dinner served, but rudely interrupted by 
frantic jerks at the fish line. Hauled in and found the 
disturbance chargeable to a big skate. Resumed dinner, 
but had to haul in a skate between every six bites. 

Set the lobster pot. baited with skate, and went to 
bed, leaving the world shrouded in fog. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Yawt Cotumstne Sotp.—The yaw! Columbine has been 
sold by Mr. Chas. M. Gould, New York Y. C., through the 
agency of Stanley M. Seaman, New York, to Mr. Geo, 
Taylor, Jr., Huritington, N. Y. She is qsft. over all, goft. 
waterline, 12ft. breadth, sft. 6in. draft; designed by Mr. 
B. B, Crowninshield and built 1899 at Quincy, Mass, 
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Conditions Governing Brooklyn Y. C. Ocean 
Challenge Cup. 


Tue following are the conditions governing the 
Brooklyn Y. C.’s Ocean Challenge Cup. The race for 
1905 will be from New York to Hampton Roads, and 
the start will be made on Thursday, June 29: 


The Brooklyn Y. C., offering a perpetual challenge cup, to be 
known as the Brooklyn Y. C. Ocean Challenge Cup, donated 
by the Brooklyn Y. C., designed to encourage the building and 
sailing of small seaworthy yachts, to make popular the art of 
navigating or cruising upon deep water, and to develop a love 
of true seamanship in the amateur sailor, hereby sets forth the 
terms and conditions under which this cup can be challenged 


and raced for: 
ARTICLE I. 


Any organized yacht club in good standing, of any country, 
shall have the right to challenge for this cup and sail for it, 
provided the chailenge be made in accordance with the spirit, 
terms and conditions of this instrument. 


ARTICLE Il. 


The cup shall be raced for by vessels propelled by sails only. 
Boats to compete shall not exceed in their greatest —_ t. 
Such measurements to be taken from the foreside of the stem 
to the afterside of the sternboard or transom. The boats must 
be yachts built and used for cruising, and must conform to the 
following requirements: , 

To be of a seaworthy type, substantially built, strongly rigged 
and properly ballasted, with closed cabins and water-tight cock- 
pits. They must have a specified headroom over a specified 
number of square feet of cabin floor, as follows: 


Length Over All. Headroom. Cabin Floor. 
to 28ft. 4ft. 10in. 16 sq. ft. 
28 to 32ft. 6ft. 2in. 24 sq. ft. 
32 to 36ft. 6ft. Gin. 30 sq. ft. 
36 to 40ft. 5ft. 10in. 34 sq. ft. 


This measurement for headroom shall be taken from_ the 
underside of the deck or cabin-top beams to the topside of the 
floor boarding, this latter to be laid over and not between the 
frames. The square feet of floor space to be found by taking 
the length and breadth of the floor space over which the speci- 
fied headroom exists, and not to include space taken up by the 
bunks, transoms or lockers, but to include space occupied by 
centerboard trunk or table. 

Boats must carry a complete cruising outfit of anchors (2), 
cables or chain (2), compasses (2), lights, lead-line, charts, etc. 
Stcres sufficient for ten days must be carried. 

Lower sails must be those carried by the boat when cruising; 
no restrictions as to light sails. 

A dinghy or tender of not less than 8ft. must be carried. 

The combined length of the fore and aft overhangs shall not 
exceed 40 per cent. of the boat’s over all measurement. 





THE MATE, 


Boats with bulb keels, metal fins, or balanced rudders are barred, 


ARTICLE III, 


Races shall be sailed under the rules of the challenged club, 
except as regards the rule for measurement for computing the 
time allowance. This measurement to ascertain the racing length 
shall be taken as follows: ‘The distance between the foreside of 
the stem and the afterside of the sternboard or transom is the 
racing length. If any portion of the boat’s hull projects beyond 
stem and stern such portion shall] be included in the measure- 
ment. The time allowance shall be 8s. per foot per mile without 


allowance for rig. 
ARTICLE IV. 


The race shall be managed by the regular regatta committee 
of the club holding the cup, but there shall also be chosen three 
judges, to whom shail be referred all questions in dispute or 
rotest, and upon which they shail sit and give decision. These 
judges shall be selected in this way: One from the challenged 
club; one from the challenging club, and a third to be chosen 
by the two, but this third person must not be a member of any 
club having a yacht entered in the race. ‘The decision of these 
judges shall be final. 

ARTICLE V. 


The crew of a competing yacht shall not exceed six persons, 
five of whom must be amateurs. ‘The master or skipper of the 
vessel must be a member of the club under whose flag the 
yacht is entered. One paid hand may be carried as cook or 
steward, but such paid hand must do no work on deck or en- 
gage in handling, navigating or piloting the yacht. No paid 
pilot or navigator may be carried or be employed in any capacity 
aboard a competing vessel. An amateur is one who does not 
“follow the sea” as a means of livelihood, or who has never 
accepted remuneration for sailing or serving on a yacht. 

Inside cabin must be ceiled, have permanent transoms or bunks, 
lockers and a regular place for stove and ice-box. The water 
tank must be fixed, wd be of capacity to hold sufficient supply 


for ten days. 
ARTICLE VI. 


The master of each competing yacht shall file with the com- 
mittee twelve hours before the start, a list giving the names and 
occupations of his crew, and shall certify to their being amateurs. 


ARTICLE VII. 


_ The club holding the cup shall be open to a challenge at an 
time, but the races shall only be sailed between June 1 and Sept. 
and there shall not be more than one race during one season. 
All challenges must be in writing and be delivered to the 
challenged ciub not less than thirty days before the date chosen 
for the starting of the race. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The course shall be upon the open ocean, clear of all head- 
lands, except that the start and finish may be made in a port, 
bay, sound or harbor, and shail be not less than 250 nautical 
miles or more than 500 nautical miles in length. It shall be a 
Straightaway course or passage from port to port, either the 
starting or finishing line must be off the anchorage of the 
Brookiyn Y. C., New York Harbor. The course for race shall 
be determined by. the club holding the cup, 


ARTICLE IX. 
of the challenging club has been aceepted 
by the club holding the cup, any other organized echt deb 
may enter a yacht or yachts for the race, upon its officers agree- 
ing to observe and maintain the terms and conditions of this 
instrument. Any of the clubs may be represented by one or 


more yachts. 
ARTICLE X, 


In case the club holding the cup within ni 
from the first day o aay following the last saatte, Satin 
réceive a ¢helleage hold @ race for the cup it be re 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN PLAN 


turned to the custody of the Brooklyn Y. C., and the unchallenged 
club shall forfeit all claims to its possession. If the club having 
custody of the cup shall be dissolved or cease to exist the cup 
shall revert to the Brooklyn Y. C., and in both cases be again 
offered by that club for competition under the terms and con- 
ditions of this instrument. 


ARTICLE XI. 

If deemed desirable, the terms of this instrument may be 
altered or modified by the Brooklyn Y. C., when the cup is in 
its possession, and when in the possession of another club by 
mutual agreement between the Brooklyn Y. C. and the club 
holding the cup. But such alterations or modifications shall not 
be made during the time a challenge is in action, unless all 
challengers consent to the change. 


ARTICLE XII. 


The challenged club, or the committee appointed by it to 
manage the race, shall have the power to reject the entry of 
any yacht in whose design, construction or equipping is shown 
an inclination to evade the terms of Article Ti either in sub- 


or spirit. é : Recatta CoMMITTEE, 
Crarves A. Ketty, Sec’y, 


21 Park Row, New York. 





A 60-foot Cruising Launch. 


Tue plans for the 6oft. waterline cruising launch, 
ublished herewith, were prepared for Mr. John R. 
Sodio. of the New York Y. C., by Mr. Albert B. 
Hunt. The boat is intended solely for cruising, and in 
working out her design nothing has been sacrificed 
that would in any way detract from her comfort or sea- 
oing qualities. The ends have been carried out suf- 
ficiently to give her buoyancy forward, and to prevent 
settling aft while running. The freeboard is liberal, 
but in no way excessive, and the weights have been 
kept low. 

The deck houses are low, and there is a 2ft. water- 
way all around. The space between the two houses 
will be usea as a general lounging place, and the boat 
will be handled from that point. An awning will ex- 
tend from the forward end of the first house to the 
after end of the cockpit. This will afford shade for 
those on deck and keep the direct rays of the sun from 
beating on the top of the houses and making the 
quarters below unbearable. 

The cabin arrangement was adapted from a scheme 
which was laid out by Mr. Eugene Lentilhon for a 
smaller boat. The companionway leads to the steerage, 
on the port-side of which is the toilet room. This 
room is lighted by a large window and ventilated by 
two port holes. On the starboard side of the steerage 
are two large clothes lockers, while oilers, etc., can 
be placed under the companion stairs. Two port holes 
also open into the steerage. The owner’s room oc- 
cupies the forward end of the boat. It is a large well- 
lighted and well-ventilated cabin, with wide berths on 
either side. Forward of the berths on the port side is 
a set wash basin, while opposite is a bureau. Between 
the two is a transom, and behind this is a large clothes 
locker. The gasolene tank is placed forward of the 
clothes locker and is separated from it by a watertight 
steel bulkhead. 

The main cabin is aft of the steerage. It is 8it. 6in. 
long and runs the full width of the boat. The transoms 
are wide and are available for use as berths if necessary. 
On each side at the after end of the cabin there is a 
sideboard. The after house extends partly over the 
main saloon, giving thereby additional headroom and 
ventilation. 

The galley, motor room and crew’s quarters are all 
in one. The floor of the engine room is higher than 
that of the cabin, so a step up is necessary. The galley 
is located on the starboard side of the engine room, and 
all the fittings have been arranged in order to simplify 
and facilitate the steward’s work as much as possible. 
The motor is covered with a slate slab, which will be 
used as a table. 

On the port side is a transom, over which are pipe 
berths. Two are called for, but four could be placed 
there without crowding. The crew’s toilet room-is on 
the port side aft. 

‘ At the after end of the house two deck beams are 
to be carried across, in order to add to the boat's 
stiffness. Under this space will be placed a large fresh- 
water tank. 

The cockpit is 8it. long in the clear, and it is in- 
tended that chairs should be provided, although there 
is a seat at the after end. 

‘It is estimated that a 50-horsepower engine would 
give the boat a speed of jo miles an hour for ordinary 
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running. The fuel capacity would give her a wide 
cruising radius at this speed. 

Two boats will be carried on davits, a dinghy and a 
gig. It is planned to run the boat with three men— 
a captain, engineer and steward. She is 7oft. over all, 
6oft. waterline, 12ft. breadth and 4 ft. draft. The free- 
board forward is 4ft. 11in. and 3ft. aft. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 6.—It has been announced that the 
high-speed automobile boat, which Mr. B. B. Crown- 
inshield’ has been commissioned to design for a Boston 
automobile enthusiast, whose name is, for the present, 
withheld, is to be equipped with a Winton motor of 
150 horsepower. This motor will have-twelve cylinders. 
No estimate of the speed expected has been given out 
yet, but if the boat is not a flyer, somebody will be dis- 
appointed. She will be built by Messrs. Stearns & 
McKay at Marblehead, and it is needless to say 
that her construction will be as light as possible. She 
is limited to 4oft. in length and her beam will probably 
be about 4ft., although the plans have not yet been 
completed. The same designer has orders for a cruising 
yaw! for a Boston yachtsman, to be used at Marblehead; 
a large raceabout for Mr. William J. Curtis, of 
Summit, N. J., to be used in Penobscot Bay; a class 
Q boat, for a member of the Atlantic Y. C.; and a 
16ft. knockabout for Mr. A. R. Gooderham, of Toronto. 

Messrs. Small Bros. have designed a 3o0ft. waterline 
auxiliary yawl for Dr. A. Hamilton Smith, of Rochester, 
N. Y. This yacht will probably be built in the east. 
They also have orders for a 37ft. speed launch for Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Douglastown, Can.; a 28ft. launch for 
Mr. E. J. Bryan, of Wyandotte, Mich.; a 33ft. launch 
for Mr. Hunter Wickler, of McHenry, Ill., and a aft. 
launch for Mr. Richard Hutchison, of Boston. 

The motorboat race committee of the Eastern Y. C. 
has issued rules fdr a restricted motorboat class. The 
object of these restrictions is to encourage a racing 
class of launches which shall combine speed, safety, 
comfort and durability, in which racing will be close 
enough to make good sport. 

No boat shall be allowed to compete in this class 
without a certificate of inspection from the measurer, 
and no boat containing any features of design or con- 
struction which the measurer may deem unsafe shall 
be given a certificate. 

The length shall not exceed 32ft. over all, including 
the propeller, but not including the rudder stock. 

The maximum load waterline beam should be not 
less that 4ft. 2in., measured with the equipment and 
300 pounds dead weight on board, placed substantially 
amidships, and fuel tanks empty. 

The horsepower shall be measured by the area of 
cylinders alone. The total cylinder area of four-cycle 
engines shall be 82.52 sq. in. (this would be four 
cylinders 54%in. diameter); or a total cylinder area of 
61.89 sq. in. for two-cycle engines. The above areas 
may be exceeded by not more than 2 per cent. 

The boat shall be equipped with reversing gear or 
reversible propeller satisfactory to the measurer. 

Each boat shall be equipped when racing with the 
following articles: One anchor weighing not less than 
25 pounds; cable not less than 14in. in circumference, 
nor less than 30 fathoms in ‘length; bilge pump; ore 
pair of oars at least 8ft. long and rowlocks; one ser- 
viceable life preserver for each person on board; side- 
lights and headlight, as required by law; one foghorn; 





_one spirit compass. 


There shall be at least 15 cu. ft. of air space con- 
tained in watertight compartment or compartments, ex- 
clusive of gasolene tank. 

Total weight, exclusive of above equipment, 300 
pounds dead weight and fuel tanks empty, shall be not 
less than 1,800 pounds. Nothing shall be removed 
when racing which has been included in the boat as 
weighed. ~ 

Boats must be measured at least once during the 
calendar year and remeasured as often as may be 
deemed necessary, owing to changes or alterations to 
hull or motor. 

The motorboat race committee of the Eastern Y. C. 
consists of Henry Howard, chairman;-S. W. Sleeper, 
W. B. Stearns, A. Appleton Packard and William 
Wallace, JoHN B, KILLEEN. 


OF PROPOSED SIXTY-FOOT WATERLINE CRUISING LAUNCH. 
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Knickerbocker Y. C. Powerboat Race. 


_ Kyicxersocker Y. C. Power Boat Race.—The follow- 
ing are the rules governing the Knickerbocker Y. C.’s 
—. Boat Race from New York to Marblehead, Mass., 
uly 22: 


First prize, a $250 cup, presented by the Rudder Publishing 
Company. Second prize, a $100 cup, presented by the Knicker- 
bocker Y. C. 

The Knickerbocker Y. C. will also present a souvenir cup to the 
owner of each launch that finishes within twenty-four hours of the 
first boat. 

The officers of the Eastern Y. C. have placed at the service of 
the participating launch owners their anchorage, landing and 
house at Marblehead, and will arrange a series of power boat 
races, to take place on the days following the arrival of the racers, 
to which the visiting craft are invited to enter. 

‘lhe race is for cruising boats, not exceeding the greatest length 
of 40ft. This measurement to be taken on deck, and to inciude 
projecting ends, either at bow or stern. 

A cruising boat is one that is built for and is used for cruis- 
boats: George J. Stelz, measurer, of the Knickerbocker Y. C.; 
canvas covered. Cabir must be water-tight and capable of re- 
sisting a sea; must contain sleeping, cooking and general living 
accommodations for crew. 

Propelling power to be a motor or engine, operated by gaso- 
lene or kerosene. The motor to be of the explosive type. 

Crew to consist of not less than four persons; one of these may 
be a paid hand. No paid navigators or pilots allowed. ; 

Boats must carry fuel in fixed tank or tanks, and not in cans. 
Amount of fuel optional; drinking water and stores sufficient for 
five days; two anchors and rodes, side lights, life preservers, 
compass, charts, lead line, etc. 

Rating and allowance will be calculated under the rules of the 
American Power Boat Association. 

Course—From off College Point, Long Island, through East 
River, Long Island and Block Island, vineyard and Nantucket 
sounds, around Monomoy, up Cape Cod, and across Boston Bay 
t» Marblehead; distance 280 nautical miles. 

‘ll boats must be measured and rated before starting. No 
unrated boat will be allowed to start, and entries must be made 
in writing with rating, before noon on July 1. A full description 
of the boat should be sent with the entry. All entries will be 
accepted subject to an inspection by the committee. F 

No protest covering eligibility will be accepted unless made in 
writing twenty-four hours before the start. 

The committee reserve the right to reject any entry, if in thei: 
jvdgment the boat is not a bona fide seaworthy cruising craft. 

The following have been appointed inspectors, and have tne 
committee’s authcrity to-inspect and pass upon the ny of 
ing. Must have stationary cabin house, not standing roof or 
J. H. McIntosh, measurer of the Columbia Y. C., and E. W. 
Graef. 

Upon an owner notifying the committee that he desires to have 
his craft inspected and rated, an inspector will be sent to examine 
and report upon the boat. Pians of boats designed to be built 
for the race can be submitted to the committee for their approval 

Applications for entry blanks and information should be made 
t» J. O. Sinkinson, secretary Knickerbocker Y. C., P. O. Box 
1700; J. H. McIntosh, 32 Broadway, and E. W. Graef, 9 Murray 
street, New York city. 





Riversipe Y. C. Orricers.—On Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 3, the annual meeting of the Riverside Y. C. was held 
at the Hotel Astor. The following officers were elected: 
Com., Alfred R. Starr; Vice-Com., George J. Bascom; 
Rear-Com., Herbert T. Hand; Sec’y, John G. Porter; 
Treas., George T. Higgons; Meas, T. E. Ferris; 
Trustees for term ending February, 1908, C. T. Pierce 
and Frederick Beltz; Trustees for unexpired term end- 
ing February, 1907, T, A. Liebler; Regatta Committee— 
C. P. Tower, C. T. Pierce and T. E. Ferris; Membership 
Committee—George E. Marks, W. J. B. Mills and George 
T. Higgons; Entertainment Committee—Frederick Beltz, 
Jr., George T. Higgons and T, A. Liebler; Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. H. H. Tyson, and Chaplains, the Rev. George C. 
Houghton, D.D., and the Rev. Charles W. Boylston. 


eRe 


New Rocwetie Y. C. ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual 
meeting of the New Rochelle Y. C. was held at Shanley’s 
on Saturday evening, February 4, and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Com., F. H. Waldorf; Vice-Com., E. 
M. Gill; Rear-Com., Frank Maier; Sec’y, C. A. Marsh- 
land; Treas, D. Edmund Dealey; Meas., Robert N. 
Bavier; Regatta Committee—G. P. Granberry, J. D. 
Sparkman, E. B. Wright, J. C. Connolly and H. W. 
Lloyd; Law Committee—J. F. Lambden and E. A. Scott; 


Trustees, class of 1908, George E. Edwards, A. S. Cross 
and C. M. Fletcher. 
RRpe 


RipceMont AND KATHERINA Sotp.—The steam yacht 
Ridgemont has been sold through the agency of Mr. 
Frank Bowne Jones by Mr. David C. Whitney, of Detroit, 
to Mr. Lewis Herzog, New York Y.-C. Ridgemont is a 


steel boat o8ft. over all, and was built in 1903. Mr. Her- 
zog will use the yacht for cruising on the Maine coast 
Mr. Jones has also sold for Mr. A. Homer Skinner, oi 
Fall River, his atxiliary yaw] Katherina to a member of 
the Larchmont Y. C. 
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COMPLETE PLANS OF A TWELVE-FOOT ROWING AND SAILING 


A Rowing and Sailing Skiff. 


Ir Is not strange that there should be a wide diversity 
of opinion among yachtsmen as to the type of dinghy 
best adapted for general use. Almost every man has 
pronounced ideas on the subject usually because he 
needs a boat to fill certain requirements. Where one 
man will recommend a round-bottom boat, another will 
advise a flat-bottom skiff. As a matter of fact, there 
are good boats of both kinds that answer their require- 
ments perfectly. 

It is not so much a question of type as it is of model. 
Most of us have had experience with the cranky boat 
that slews and slides in every direction when being 
towed even in smooth water, and is quite impossibie 
when it is rough. The stern of this boat usually rears 
up when one steps in the bow and either capsizes or 
careens sufficiently to nearly fill with water. Then 
there is the boat that is so low in the water that it 
is impossible to row without hitting one’s knees at 
each stroke or clear the wave crests. A very frequent 
trouble with rowboats is the impossibility to keep them 
irom sheering wildly, even when the man on the oars 
exerts an equal pressure on each. These are common 
faults, and many others might be mentioned. 

The dinghy question always has been, and probably 
always will be, under dispute. In publishing the plans 
ol a 12ft. skiff this week we do not say that we have 
found the perfect boat that will suit everybody. This. 
would be impossible. But in the preparation of this. 
design Mr. Charles G. Davis has avoided all the faults 
usually found in such craft, and the result is a capital 
little boat that will tow straight, row well with two or 
three on board and will also handle under sail fairly 
well. She will serve for a general all-round row and 
sail boat, or she would make an excellent little tender 
tor a moderate-sized cruising or racing boat. 

Che construction is as simple and the plans have: 
been made so carefully, that any man or boy with a fair 
knowledge of the use of tools could build such a boat 
without any difficulty. For the benefit of those who 
wish to buy a boat of this type and size we have secured 
an estimate from the Huntington Mfg. Co., of New 
Rochelle. This firm is prepared to build a boat from: 
this design of oak and cedar, varnished, complete in: 
every particular, for $55. 





['HE Forrpa Power Boat Races.—Outside of the re- 
markable showing made by Mr, W. Gould Brokaw’s 40- 
tooter Challenger, equipped with a 125 horsepower Smith: 
« Mabley engine, interest has for the most part been: 
purely local. M. A. D, Proctor Smith has had the hand-- 
ing of Challenger. The record of 1m. 21s. for one kilo-- 
meter and one mile in 2m. 11 2-5s. will stand for some 
‘ime to come, The former is something like one second 
taster per mile than the latter, and is better than 27% 
miles per hour. On Friday, however, from scratch with 
a turn, she did 8 miles in world’s record time of 16m. 
33s., better than 29 miles per hour. In a trial against time 
made February 4, Challenger did a mile in 2m. 4s. The: 
_ ents closed with a power boat parade of some forty or 
more electric and gasolene-propelled launches, auxiliary 
yachts and houseboats. 
¢ Che sad accident resulting in the death of Frank 

roker had a dampening effect on the sport. and the ex- 
nen trials of XPDNC and Challenger would have been 
Well worth seeing. As it was, Challenger had things- 


Pretty much her own way. XPDNC was not unloaded: 
irom the car, 
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Power Boat Racing 


BY A. E, POTTER. 


Tue racing of power boats needs careful attention 
to several fundamental principles, in order to get satis- 
factory results, and not cause unpleasantness in the 
club or among different organizations. The American 
Power Boat Association has promulgated a set of 
rules, which, so far as they go, have proved pairly 
satisfactory. The American Power Boat Association 


pays, of course, more attention to high speed or auto- 
boats, which are frequently built to compass certain 
rules by which they hope to get some slight advantage, 
than to the cruiser class, which, in France, is made to 
include launches of all kinds not racers. They limit 
the length, amount of freeboard, beam and piston dis- 
placement. This manifestly favors the two-cycle engine 
manufacturer in being able to get more power out of 
his engine at lower speed, and again, unless his engine 
is properly designed, one is unable to run it at such 
high speed as the other man with the four-cycle. 

In England the Marine Motor Association figures 
horsepower from fuel consumption. This favors the 
four-cycle engine. The American Power Boat Associa- 
tion, in figuring the horsepower, takes into considera- 
tion the speed of the engine, and this can also be 
changed about, so that advantage can be taken of 
some loophole perhaps. 

The remedy for the existing evils in classifications is 
not so apparent, but it may come to the one-design 
‘class in power. boats, even as it has in sailing craft. 
Limits of length, breadth and power seem to be about 
the only means of proper classification. For instance, 
a boat 24ft. long 4ft. 8in. wide could have a range of 
power that would put her into a certain class from 
length and beam, and then into several sub-classes, fol- 
lowing the substitution of one engine for another from 
3 to 16 horsepower, if that is the agreed upon limit 
of power allowed in that class, and there should be a 
limit. 

Boats built for heavy and rough water, can hardly 
be classed with light low-powered launches, and in such 
‘contests endurance is more essential frequently than 
temporary efficiency. 

The projected power boat race by the Knickerbocker 
Y. C. for cruisers is an excellent idea, and I sincerely 
hope that the event may prove sufficiently attractive 
to tempt many entries. It is for a popular class of 
boats; length is restricted to 4oft., and each competing 
boat must be a bona fide cruising launch, propelled by 
either a kerosene or gasolene explosive engine, and 
have ample living accommodations for at least four 
people. These are wise conditions, and I trust that we 
shall have many more similar trials before the close 
-of the season. 

In England and France many more racing events 
for power boats have been booked than here, but with 
the natural resources of the typical American yacht 
club, boat races can be conceived, advertised and run, 
and almost before the daily papers can describe the 
boats entering and the course, the contest fs on and 
‘over. 

If power boat racing in the next year or two be- 
‘comes as popular as it now promises, rules and regu- 
lations will not be made to govern the contestants, but 
‘the boats will be built, as they should be—to conform 
to the provisions of the rules and conditions in force, 
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Installation Control. 


From English Yachtsman. 


Tue Bureau Veritas has now published its long-ex- 
pected recommendations for the use of internal com- 
bustion engines in launches. For petrol and alcohol 
motors they recommend that: 

The tanks be in copper of substantial gauge, joints 
being rivetted and soldered. Perforated partitions to 
be placed inside to prevent a heavy volume of liquid 
washing about and straining the tank. 

The tanks to be placed in a special compartment 
completely isolated from the motor room and the rest 
of the boat. This compartment to be as far forward 
as practicable, the after part being closed in by a suit: 
able bulkhead. The tank to be of the same volume and 
shape as the compartment surrounding it, thus leaving 
little room for the accumulation of inflammable vapor, 
Should the tank not equal the compartment in height 
it should be raised upon a tight flooring. 

In wooden boats the compartment should be lined 
with lead or copper sheets, and a drain-pipe fitted that 
any leakage of petrol may drain out. In metal hulls, 
a petrol tight floor should be fitted to the tank com- 
partment, also to be fitted with a drain. Certain makers 
arrange that the space around the tank can be flooded 
with water if necessary; this is a practice to be recom- 
mended, but is not necessary if the tank and its com- 
partment are carefully fitted up. 

The tank must be securely held down, so that the 
filling and emptying pipes are not strained by vibration 
or pitching. 

‘the walls of the tank must be strengthened at the 
points of junction of the filling and emptying pipes. 

The filling pipe must lead up through the deck, and 
the emptying pipe through the bulkhead, suitable pro- 
—_ being made for keeping the compartment petrol- 
tight. 

The pipe leading to the carburetor must be of an- 
nealed copper, preferably in one length. If several 
lengths be used they must be brazed, not soldered to- 
gether, the joints to carburetor and tank must be 
ground cone joints. Two cocks must be placed on 
ee pipe, one at the tank, and one at the carburetor 
inlet. 

Certain makers, chiefly abroad, pass the feed pipe out- 
side the hull; this appears superfluous; the pipe may lead 
inside perfectly well, provided that no electric’ wires, in- 
sulated or not, are in contact with it. 

A metal box or tray, fitted with a drain pipe, should be 
fitted under the carburetor; thus it can be emptied when 
necessary for cleaning or inspection. 

The usual precautions must be taken in fitting the cir- 
culating water inlets and outlets. 

The exhaust pipe should be in copper or iron, and not 
less in diameter than the exhaust port on the motor. All 
joints must be packed with asbestos. 

It is advisable that part or all of the circulating water 
be sent either directly down, or through a water jacket 
surrounding the exhaust pipe. In any case care must be 
taken that the pipe does not become dangerously hot, 
more especially in wooden boats. 

The use of water-jacketed silencers is recommended. 

Should the motor be in an inclosed space, means must 
be provided for efficient ventilation. 

Electric ignition should invariably be used, and no ex. ' 
ternal sparks should be allowed, in case any inflammable 
vapors be present. This is especially important in boats 
where two motors are fitted, and whens one might need ~ 
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examination when under way. (Accident to La Pari- 
sienne last year.) 

The electric wiring must be carefully insulated; the 
wires must be inclosed in lead piping or insulated with a 
material unaffected by damp. Wires should never be 
placed in proximity to the petrol piping. Accumulators 
should be fitted in an easily accessible and well ventilated 
compartment. 

If electric lighting is installed on board, the Veritas 
wiring rules should be followed. 

When paraffin or other heavy oils are used, such strict 
precautions need not be taken; the tanks need not be in 
a special compartment, and, if the motor is not inclosed, 
tube ignition may be used. If petrol, benzol or alcohol 
be necessary for starting up a heavy oil motor, the con- 
taining tank must be placed outside the motor compart- 
ment and fitted with two cocks, one at the tank and one 
at the carburetor inlet. 

The Bureau Veritas has emitted these rules rather as 
recommendations than a series of hard-and-fast regula- 
tions; at the same time it is obvious that if insurance is 
to be effected in France, these recommendations will have 
to be carried out, and their general adoption by makers 
is merely a matter of time. 

In our opinion, it is high time that Lloyd’s took up the 
question of regulating the installation of motors in 
launches. There is room for a series of rules which would 
form the criterion of launch engineering, and provided 
that the rules are sound. “Built to Lloyd’s rules” would 
be an excellent guarantee. 

[On November 26, 1904, we published an article on the 
installation of marine gasolene engines. It is pleasing to 
note that the Bureau Veritas has taken the matter up 
and published their recommendations. Lloyd’s, as soon 
as its importance is realized, will in all probability formu- 
late requirements. and some day regulations may be in 
force in America looking entirely to the safety of operator 
and others who may be exposed to danger resulting from 
faulty or improper engine installation.] 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


H. H. R., St. Louis, Mo.—I thought to improve the circulation 
in my two-cycle engine by substituting a rotary gear for the 
plunger pump with which it was equipped. It ran very _satisfac- 
torily until I ran the boat backward at the warf one day for some 
time, and as a result had to have cylinder rebored, new pistons 
and rings. Do you know of a pump of this sort that Will run in 
either direction? 

Ans.—As four-cycle engines nearly always are built to 
- run in the same direction, gear pumps can be used with 
them to good advantage, but a two-cycle engine that 
can be run in either direction, unless it is equipped with 
a system of check valves, and piped so that the suction 
may become the discharge, may give you trouble. 

M. O. B., Rath,.Me.—Which do you consider the better for 
gasolene engine bearings, bronze or Babbitt metal (?) 

Ans.—Removahle bronze bushings can be renewed 
much more readily than Babbitt metal, and can be put 
in place much more surely than Babbitt can be poured, 
unless one has facilities for the purpose—same as in 
the shop where the engine is built. We do not know 
of any manufacturer at present using for the lower half 
of his bearing a removable bronze with Babbitted cap; 
but it seems as if the nlan was a good one. Whether 
bronze is better than Babbitt, we are unwilling to say, 
as there is a great difference of opinion, as there is in 
bronze and Babbitt themselves. 

J. H. B., Washington, N. C.—What ought it to cost to rebore 
my two-cycle engine cylinder where the pin scored it badly so 
that I cannot get compression, or keep the oil from blowing out 
of the cups? 

Ans.—The manufacturer of your engine will proba- 
bly give you a better price than you can get it done 
elsewhere, as they are fitted up for it. It is a job 
that every machinist cannot be trusted to do. as-there 
may not be sufficient metal left. and it will necessitate 
new piston and rings. The simple matter of getting the 
hole for the wrist pin exactly at right angles to the 
sides of the piston is not so simple when you come to 
try and do it. 
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Tue NATIONAL Motorsoat Exxrsition.—Not to be out- 
done by any foreign country, the management of the first 
National Motorboat Exhibition, which will open in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York city, on February 21 in 
conjunction with the Sportsmen’s Show, has arranged to 
have the big affair opened by either President Roosevelt 
or his personal representative. Word to this effect was 
received yesterday by Manager Dressel, and in case Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself cannot be on hand, the Hon, Paul 
Morton, Secretary of the Navy, is expected to honor the 
Association by opening their first exhibition. 

Never before, outside of Naval functions, has there 
been anything which will compare with the demonstration 
at this opening, as, aside from the naval officials, there 
will be present commodores of all the leading yacht clubs 
in the United States. 

The largest indoor lagoon ever known in this country 
will occupy the center of the Garden, and motorboats will 
whirl around the twelve-lap course, while spectators view 
them from outside, and from the island in the center, 
which will be reached by rustic bridges from the main- 
land. The Sportsmen’s Show has ever been a favored 
event in the Garden, and with its guides, trappers, water 
sports, combined with the motorboats, the eleventh ex- 
hibition should surpass all former ones. The Show in- 
terests the lover of outdoor sports, whether he be a 
hunter, fisherman, canocist, yachtsman or motorboat 
enthusiast. 
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Power Boat INSTALLATION.—Our esteemed English 
contemporary, Yachtsmen, is publishing a series of arti- 
cles on. installation in power launches. It is a subject 
worthy of careful thought, and anything that we can 
learn to make power boating any safer or pleasanter does 
not come amiss. We have never heard of any electric 
welded tanks having been used for the purpose here, and 
grere facilities convenient for the operation they would 


indeed make good tanks. In a recent issue it was pre- 
dicted that Lloyds would soon take up the matter, and 
note the following: 

“Although marine motors are only a few years old, 
Lloyds have already recognized the necessity for draw- 
ing up a set of rules to regulate their installation in boats, 
A committee may, we understand, be shortly appointed 
te go thoroughly into the matter. This should tend to 
simplify the insurance of motor craft, which has to be 
done nowadays in a rather happy-go-lucky style. Lloyds 
are, after all, the only proper and fitting body to take up 
the question; the Board of Trade can only interfere when 
the launch is a public conveyance. A uniform standard 
would be an inestimable boon and would form a standard 
for the makers to work to and a guarantee for the buyer, 
always provided that the rules are sound.” 
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EXHIBITS AT THE Motor Boat AND SporTSMEN’s SHOW. 
—The Gas Engine & Power Co. and Chas, L. Seabury 
& Co. will show the 32ft. high speed yacht tender built 
for Com. F. G. Bourne, steam yacht Delaware, with 
guaranteed speed of 18 miles, a description of which we 
gave in these columns several weeks since; a 33ft. by 7ft. 
family launch with a 12 horsepower, four cylinder Speed- 
way gasolene engine, with speed of 10 miles; a a2rft. 
standard naphtha launch, and two and four-cycle engines 
from 3 to 70 horsepower. 

Racine Boat Manufacturing Cempany, Muskegon, 
Mich., will have a 21ft. semi-speed boat with an 8 horse- 
power double cylinder two-cycle engine, an 18ft. standard 
launch with a 3 horsepower single two-cycle engine, and 
an entirely new type 12 horsepower double cylinder four- 
cycle engine. They will show an assortment of hunting 
canoes and Racine boats. 

Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, O., will show 
detail of every power boat device they manufacture, 
vaporizers, lubricators, valves, etc., and will have several 
working models. 

Lozier Motor Company’s exhibit will consist of a arft. 
standard launch with a 3 horsepower two-cycle engine, 
and a 31ft. semi-speed launch with 25 horsepower new 
design four cylinder four-cycle engine. They will also 
show a new 40 horsepower four-cycle and a full line of 
two-cycle engines from 3 to 10 horsepower. 

Newbury & Dunham, of Kingsbridge, will show 23ft. 
by 4ft. launch with 7 horsepower double cylinder two- 
cycle engine built by the Western Launch & Engine 
Works. Boat will be finished bright all over. They will 
have on exhiibtion an eight cylinder, 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, 100 horsepower four-cycle engine of the same 
make weighing 1,500 pounds, a 12 horsepower double 
cylinder heavy service engine, also several sizes two-cycle 
engines. 

Palmer Bros., Mianus, Conn., will confine their exhibit 
entirely to engines of both the two and four-cycle type. 
Their 1905 model three-ported two-cycle engines will be 
shown multiple and single cylinder, using jump spark 
ignition. Their four-cycle line will also show some 
modern ideas. 

The Williams-Whittelsey Company, successors to the 
Standard Boat Company, Steinway, N. Y., will show a 
mahogany launch built for former police inspector Alex. 
S. Williams; also a high speed launch with either a 
Standard or French-made engine of 25 or more horse- 
power. The hull construction for which Mr. E. Newton 
Whittelsey received a patent a short time ago will be 
shown, and as this method was employed in the autoboat 
Standard, it will be of interest. 

Smith & Mabley will show duplicates of the engines 
used in Vingt-et-un and Challenger, as well as a 33ft. 
mahogany launch with 30 horsepower Simplex engine 
and speed of 17 miles. 

James Craig, Jr., of New York, will have the Onontio’s 
engine on exhibition; also several different sizes of en- 
gines, parts, etc. 
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Cuicaco Y. C. Makes PLANS For ITS ANNUAL RACE 
TO MAcKinAc.—The marked success of the race to Mack- 
inac last year has resulted in the decision of the Yacht 
Owners’ Association of the Chicago Y. C. to promote a 
similar race this year, and at their meeting on Thursday 
they definitely determined upon the event and the date 
for the same. The yachts will leave here on Saturday, 
July 29, at two P. M., and on approximately the same 
date another fleet of boats will leave Port Huron for the 
same objective point—Mackinac Island. The Detroit 
yachtsmen have been in correspondence with the Chicago 
Y. C., and promise a considerable fleet of sailing yachts 
from Toledo, Cleveland and Detroit, which will be ac- 
companied by a number of steam yachts, the idea being 
to have a big regatta when the boats all meet at Macki- 
nac. The distance is three hundred and thirty-three 
miles, and compares very favorably with the large cruis- 
ing races which are so popular on the eastern seaboard. 
It has been decided to make the race an open event and 
invite all the other yacht clubs on Lake Michigan to par- 
ticipate. A handsome prize will be given for each of 
the different classes; there will also be a time prize, as 
was the case last year. It is hardly to be expected that 
the record time of 37h. 40m., which was made by the 
winning boat last August, will be duplicated. It will be 
recalled that on that occasion the wind was extremely 
favorable and all the boats carried spinnakers practically 
the whole distance. Vencedor beat Vanenna with a nar- 
row margin of 4m. 40s., which result stands unparalleled 
in the history of long distance races. 

Preparations have now been made for the annual din- 
ner of the Chicago Y. C., which will be held some time 
this month. 

A number of new boats are being spoken of, and all 
indications point to a most successful season. 


Mount Hope Y. C. Orricers.—The Mount Hope Y. C., 
of Fall River, has elected the following officers: Com., 
Roger Brooks; Vice-Com., William Slade; Recording 
Sec’y, Michael F. Gallagher; Treas., George Hindle; 
Directors—Roger Brooks, Samuel Oldham, Stephen Har- 
rington, D. F. Keefe and Frank Milliken. 
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RuLES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING CRUISERS IN THE 
Monaco Races.—The Lozier Motor Company has en- 


tered three boats they had at the Paris Salon D’Auto 
mobile in the Monaco races, the 32ft. cruiser Usona IL, 
the 21ft. open launch Bascom, and 25ft. standing roof 
launch Newport. Through their courtesy we are enabled 
to give a summary of the Monaco rules and conditions. 

The first class of cruisers or pleasure launches includes 
boats up to 6.5m.; the second 6.5m. to 8m.; third, 8m. to 
I2m.; and fourth, 12m. to 18m. In-each series there is a 
limit to the horsepower which is obtained from cylinder 
volume, or as we would express it, piston displacement, 
which is found by multiplying the area of the piston by 
the stroke and that by the number of cylinders. This 
limit for the first class is 2.5 liters, 3.75 liters for the 
second, 7.5 liters for the third, and 15.. liters for the 
fourth. ‘The height of freeboard and passenger capacity 
are both considered in defining a pleasure boat. For boats 
without deck or only partially decked over the coefficient 
for safety of navigation will be the height of freeboard 
at greatest beam, and the number of passengers to be 
carried must be one less than the length of the boat in 
meters, each fractional part counting as one meter. For 
all boats in the first class there is a minimum of four 
passengers. The available space for each passenger is 
45 cm. minimum, and as long as the required space is 
provided 70 kilos ballast may be used in lieu of each pas- 
senger. The freeboard when boat is loaded and gasolene 
is aboard must be at least .2m. plus .o3 the length of the 
hull, exclusive of coaming or other artifice. The mini- 
mum beam allowed is .6om. plus one-eighth the length of 
the hull. The diameter of the cylinders will be measured 
by means of a micrometer to one-tenth of a millimeter, 
equivalent to slightly less than .o04 inch. 

[One meter is 39.37in., and the lengths given here being 
metric can be readily reduced to feet and inches. A liter 
is a cubic centimeter or 61.016 cubic inch.—Ed.] 





The W. H. Mullins Co., of Salem, O., have added to their out- 
ut a line of stamped steel motor boats, guaranteed to be non- 
eakable and unsinkable. This firm will have boats that will suit 





all classes of buyers, from a_16-foot torpedo stern model, fitted 
with 14% h. p. Mullins reversible engine, at $135, to their beaver 
tail auto racing boat, as shown in the accompanying cut. 


——- 
Officers of A. C. A. 1905. 


Commodore—C, F. Wolters, 14 Main St. East, Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M._ Stewart, 8 Main St., East sochester, N. Y. 
Treasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Eik St., Albany, A 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Rear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 

Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery 5t., Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committee—L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Sche Building, 
New York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, a, @ « 

Beard of Governors—k. j. Wilkin, 211 Ciinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Racing Board—H. L. (cuick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


~ CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmier, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 30 Eik St., Albany, N. Y.; 
Il. W. Breitenstein, 511 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
Beard of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Racine oe M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 








EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—William E. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. | 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

H. D. Murphy, alternate. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, Can. 

Rear-Commodore—J. \W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C, -E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. é , 

Board of Governors—j. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. : 

Rear-Commodore—Charies J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati, O 

Purser—George Q. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 

Executive Committce—Tiiomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Ill. 


How to Join the A, C. A. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C, A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and one dollar as dues for 
the current year, to be refunded in case of non-election of the 
applicant.” 





Atlantic Division Annual Dinner. 


THE following letter has been sent out to members of 
the Atlantic Division of the A. C. A. by Messrs. W. A. 
Holcombe, H. C. Allen, W. B. Maddock and C. W, Stark, 
who compose the committee on arrangements: 

Annually for several years, this division of the A, C. A. has 
held an informal dinner carly in the year, to enable its members 
and their friends to spend an evening in good fellowship, as well 
as discuss the possibilities of the sport and make plans for the 
coming season. 

This year the dinner will be held at the Hotel Sterling, Trenton, 
N. J., Saturday evening, Feb. 18, at 7 o’clock. noo S 

As Trenton, situated about the center of the division, and its 
membership, is easily reached by the best of train service, the 
committee earnestly desire that you make an effort to be present; 
also to induce some other member or friend with whom you are 
in close touch to accompany you, an enjoyable time being assured 
beforehand. , 
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' FOREST AND STREAM. - 


Neen SS... cacacaza aaa 


All planning to attend should send two dollars to 
Charles W. Stark, x ag Montgomery street, Trenton, 
, oon as possible == 2 F 
a} of the Atlantic Division Executive Commit- 
tee will be held at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the dinner 
at the Hotel Sterling, 25 W. State street, Trenton, N. J. 


A. C. A. Membership. 
y mbers elected: ; 
party Division.—4865 Samuel B. Burnham, Provi- 


nce, R. I. 
“aan Division.—4866 Charles F, Daymond, W. 
Englewood, N. J.; 4868 Louis N. Chevrier, 4868 Harvey 
F. Whitehead, 4869 William U. Ale, 4870 Ralph B. 
Lucas, 4871 Frank E. —. Trenton, N. J. 

w members proposed: 

pret Division.—Frederick Gilkyson, Trenton, N. 
J., proposed by Merton S. West; Frederic R. Brace, Jr., 
Trenton, N. J., proposed by Arthur H. Wood; Hudson 
C. Burr, Plainfield, N. J.,, proposed by Charles W. 
Buckelew; Paul L. Cort, Trenton, N. J., proposed by 
Fred. G. Furman; Alfred Q. Belfield, Philadelphia, pro- 
posed by Alvin S. Fenimore. ; 

Central Division —David Y. Swaty, Howard Baetjer 
and Harry M. Laithe, all of Pittsburg, Pa., and all 
proposed by Alfred W. Allyn and seconded by H. W. 

itenstein. : 

ON ew life membership: 1904—No. 30 George J. Bailey, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1905—No. 31 William G. Mackendrick, 
Toronto; No. 32 Lucian Wilson, Cincinnati, O.; No. 33 
Frank L. Dunnell, New York City. 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 
_1L—Phillipsburg, N. J., Opposite Easton, Pa.—Alert Gun 
Feta first ee ree Ed. F. Markley, Mgr. 
Feb. 18—Concord, S. I.—All-day shoot of the Richmond Gun Club. 


li Sec’y. 
Feb 1S Gatining, ‘N.Y. °Gun Club shoot. C. G. Blandford, 
Ca 


pt. 
_ 13.—Rahway, N. J., Gun Club shoot. 

Ib ia -Ebeowsbury, Pa., Gun Club tournament. W. H. 
M Sec’y. 

Feb. ie 1¢.—Allentown, Pa.—Two-day tournament at Duck Farm 
Hotel. C. L. Straub, Mgr. ats Sees 

Feb. 15-17.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on. me 
House grounds, under auspices of Tri-State Automobile an 

ing Goods Association, : 

Feb in Newark, N. J —All-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club. 

hoverling, Mgr. F 
ves 2h New Paltee N." ¥.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Feb” FR wom Pa, ‘1 fpetetee, poem 
i ird t nent. A. H. Ro fe 
oa ee Pa—Christiana-Aiglen Gun Club all-day shoot. 
1 R. Lewis, Cor. Sec’y. f 
Febe Betavin, lil., Gun Club tournament. Henry Hendrick- 
, Mer. : 
Feb, Concord, S. Ley shoot of the Richmond Gun 
» A. hoverling, Sec'y. 
web Senna. N. Y, Gun Club tournament. V. Wall- 
Feb Deen, N. ¥—Gaveoie Gun Club’s eighth annual tour- 
x . J. Loughlin, Sec’y. . A 
Maen, BJ nae City, Mo-Dickey Bird Gun Club six-day 
t. ; 

March 2881—Kansas, City, Mo.—Schmelzer spring tournament. 
C. J. Schmelzer, Mgr. ee) 

il .—A ta, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 

Se in te auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. Cc 
Needham, Sec'y. ‘ 

il 12-13.—Spring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 

— grounds of Wilmington Gun Club. H. J. Stidman, Sec’y, 
Wilmington, ae siti 

April 18-20.—Waco, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa’ 

t. 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 

pa = Gun Club all-day tournament. 

leiss, Sec’y. 

May Sa Beaten. a.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania Sate 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Hecron, 
Gun Club; $1,000 added to_purses. uis Lautenstager, . y: 

May 2-6.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association tournament. ‘ . 

y 9-12.—Hasti Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
~~ twentyanath annual tournament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
incoln, Neb. . 
me ‘1#16--Des Moines, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
i t. . oa 
May “16-18. Parkersburg, W. Se Virginia State Sports- 
, sociation tournament. 
May eS Gun Club two-day tournament. Knox 
K , Mgrs. . 
May. 1719. Stanley Gun Club of Toronto Gineorporated), Can., 


Shootin 


annual tournament. Alexander Dey, Sec’y, Mill street, 
T _ . = as 

May 23.25. Lincoln.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association tour- 
nament. 


25-27.—Montreal, uebec, Gun Club nd trapshooting 

ee 5. we , Sec’y, 412 St. Paul street, anes 

May oe Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club tournamen 
Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

1.—Washington, D. C.—Analostan Gun Club_ two-day 

ey ee ‘adied. Miles Taylor, Sec’y, 222 F street, 

N. W 


May "gi-June 1.—Vermillion.—South. Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
iati je 
me $3 Dalton, 0. Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 
Jone —Gkeuntin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. Ss. C. Yocum, 


cy: : : oe ’ d 
27-30.— lis, Ind.—The Interstate Associaticn’s Gran 

pete tae ieee tar et emeaes? _ adéed money. 
El E. Sh » Sec’y- ., Pittsburg, Pa. 
July (-thonwn, Was Gan” Club tournament. S, C. Yocum, 


Sec’y. ; 
July ‘4 South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 


in cash. iad 
uly 12-13.—M ince, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour 
J "sauna. under the, auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen, Sec’y. Se 
Aug. 2-4—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association's tour 
“amen under os auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 
N. E. Paterson, Sec’y. : ‘ 
Avg. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
“nament, = the vuspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C. C. 
erman. "y. 
Oct. 12 bover pa, = Club tournament; open to all ama- 
teurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 
12.—Fall tournament of the Delaware Trapshooters’ League, 
on grounds of Dover Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTE.RS 


Mr. Jacob Pleiss, Secretary, writes us that “the Independent 
Gua Club, of Easton, Pa, will hold an all-day tournament on 
il 22. 





The Bradford, Pa., Gun Club contemplate the holding of an all- 
day shoot on Feb. 22. & 


Feb. 18 has been fixed upon as the date for the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club return match with Yale. It will be held on the Bay 
Ridge, L. I., grounds. 

a 

Mr. F. K. Stelle, Secretary, writes us as follows: : “In con- 
nection with the shoot of the Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 18, the club will give a shoot at which 
all are welcome. Further particv'ars will be sent next week.” 

be 

The freight yards of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., at Newark, 
N. J., are being enlarged, and will take in the grounds of the 
Forester Gun Club. Tuesday of this week was fixed upon for the 
club’s last big shoot, and Feb. 22 for the last shoot on the old 
grounds, dear to memory with the associations of fourteen years’ 
shooting. 

R 


On Thursday of last week, at Pinehurst, N. C., there was a 
close contest, the leaders who tied being Messrs. C. E. Lock- 
wood, of New York, and C. A. Taft, of Whitingsville, Mass. In 
a shoot-off at 25 targets, Mr. Taft, with an allowance of two, won 
with a lead of three. Out of the 50 targets in the event, they 
tied on 41. 

® 

The Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club has issued the programme 
of its eighth annual tournament, to be held on Feb. 22. Eight 
events are offered, of which seven are at 15 targets and one at 20 
targets. The latter has $2 added. Entrance $1.30 and $1.40. Shoot- 
ing begins at 10 o’clock. Targets 2 cents. Rose system will gov- 
ern the moneys. Shooters may enter for targets only. Loaded 
shells and lunch obtainable on the grounds. Professionals may 
shoot for targets only. High averages $3, $2 and $1. Ship shells 
prepaid to Secretary V. Wallburg, 234 Union St. 


i 

The Newark Sunday News states that “in an exhibition shoot 
yesterday (Feb. 4) afternoon on the grounds of the Smith Gun 
Club, this city, Frank E. Butler, the well-known marksman, and 
husband of Annie Oakley, smashed 98 targets out of a possible 
100. The exhibition was given in connection with the weekly 
shoot of the club. A large attendance was present, and though 
the shooters were handicapped somewhat by a background of snow, 
good scores were made in the other events.” We cannot con- 
ceive the reason of Mr. Butler dropping those two remaining 
targets. Better luck next time. 


Mr. Will K. Park, the able trap editor of Sporting Life, Phila- 
delphia, discusses the impending pigeon bill as follows: “Those 
who indulge in pigeon shooting from the traps in this State should 
awaken to the fact that their sport is in danger. The Keystone 
Sheoting League, of this city, has taken up the fight, but must 
have the co-operation of every gun club in the State. They have 
issued a call to all trapshooters to help them, and request that 
they ‘write to their representatives in the Legislature immediately, 
that they desire the passage of a bill that will only permit the 
shcoting of live pigeons from traps when conducted with strict 
accord to the rules of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation.’ It is believed that the bill can be compromised after this 
manner, if it receives the immediate support of the shooters them- 
selves as above. Please write your representative at once, and 
induce all your friends to do the same. This is important.” 


The programme of the second Grand Sportsmen’s Handicap at 
targets and live birds, $250 in cash added, to be held under the 
auspices of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation, Feb. 15, 16 and 17, on the Rusch House grounds, pro- 
vides target shooting on the first day and livé-bird shooting on the 
two remaining days. The ten target events are each at 20 targets 
$2 entrance, $10 added. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock on the 
first day. On the second day, the four live-bird events are as 
follows: No. 1, 6 birds, $5 entrance, $10 added; No. 2, 9 birds, 
$7 entrance, $15 added; No. 3, 10 birds, $10 entrance, $25 added; 
No. 4, miss-and-out, $2, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., 
high guns. Shooting at live birds each day commences at 8:30 
o’clock. On the third day the Gillman & Barnes international 
live-bird championship trophy, 25 live birds, $25 entrance, $100 
added, high guns, is the one event of the day. Three places are 
provided for each ten entries or fraction thereof. Birds, 25 cents. 
All live-bird events high guns. Target events Rose system. Live- 
bird handicaps 26 to 33yds. Target handicaps, 16 to 2lyds. Prac- 
tice day, Feb, 14. Preliminary live-bird shooting Feb. 15. Two 
sets each of live-bird traps and target traps. Ship shells to J. 
A. Marks, 98 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. Managers, Mr. 
John Parker, Detroit, and Fred Foster, Lansing, Mich. Handicap 
committee, Messrs. Alec Tolsma, Geo. Roll, C. M. Powers, Geo. 
Volk and C, Vermylea. Manufacturers’ agents can shoot for 
price of targets only on Feb. 15. ietiinintindetian: 





At Point Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 4.—At the Point Breeze race track 
two sweepstakes and two miss-and-outs were shot. The scores: 
Handicap, 10 live birds, $3 entrance, high guns: 

















Aiman, 30 .........2002212222— 8 Murphy, 31 ........ 2010111012— 7 
Murray, 28 .........2012111010— 7 Felix, 31........ . -2201222222— 9 
Kiste, FF cccaccse ++ «-2101212202— 8 Johnson, 30 ........ 2222222222—10 
Prize shoot, 10 live birds, handicap, $5 entrance, high guns: 
Aiman, 30 .. +-2222202222— 9 Charles, 27 .........2202202022— 7 
Murray, 28 0121102022— 7 Gilligan, 26 .222202022— 7 
Kirk, 27 ... 0222222210— 8 Dixon, 29 . 2022220222— 8 
Murphy, 30 2221220210— 8 Jones, 28 .. 2222002202— 7 
Felix, ti ‘ 0222222222— 9 Johnson, 30 ........2222222202— 9 


Martin, 28..........220uZ22U2— 6 

Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Kirk 2, Aiman 3, Murray 4, Murphy 
5, French 2, Charles 1, Felix 4, Jones 1, Wilson 1, Gilligan 2, 
Dixon 1. 

Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: Aiman 1, Murphy 3, Felix 3, Murray 
1, Kirk 1, French 2, Wilson 1 





Bradford Gun Glub. 


Braprorp, Pa.—The regular Saturday afternoon shoot of the 
Bradford Gun Club was held Feb, 4, at the traps at Clarkdale. 
Cold weather deterred many. L. E. Mallory, Jr., made a score of 
%% straight targets before hé missed one. His total score was 117 
out of a possible 125—a score which is seldom equalled. The 
scores of the other shooters were as follows: Pringle 64 out of 
75; Hoey 54 out of 75; White 37 out of 85; Russell 35 out of 55. 

The club is arranging for an all-day shoot on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22, commencing at 9 o’clock in the morning. This 
shoot will be a feature for members of the club, a luncheon being 
among the pleasures planned for the day. 





WESTERN TRAP. — 
Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue weather on Feb. 4 was milder than during the first part of 
the week, and the attendance was good in consequence. Sixteen 
members took part in the last shoot of the cash prize series. 
Gambell, Williams aud Don Minto headed the list of shooters with 


45. Peters was second with 44 and was high of those who com- 
peted for the prize. 


The advocates of the pump gun tried conclusions with the users 


of double barrels to-day, and the latter came out winners by a 
score of 218 to 202. A match at 25 targets was shot, Peters and 
Dreihs being high with 23 and 22 respectively. 
events concluded the sport for the day. 

Three prizes in Class C were not qualified for, and the board of 
Girectors decided to give them to the last three men in Class B 
who would otherwise be shut out, thus distributing all the money. 
The three men who won under this rulin 
and Pfieffer. The prizes were chan 
$17, $15, $12, $9, $9 in Classes A and B, and $20, $17, $15, $8, $8, 
$8 in Class C. In this series Gambell and Don Minto shot from 
léyds. and were not in the competition for the prizes. ‘The 
fcrmer’s ten best scores were 46, 46, 45, 45, 45, 45, 44, 44, 44, 44— 
448. The latter's ten best, 46, 46, 45, 42, 42, 41, 41, 40, 39-3 

The first shoot for the trophy donated by the P 
Co, will be held on Friday, Feb. 10. This is a race at 50 targets 
shot in strings of two 15s and a 20, instead of at 100 targets. The 
handicap committee authorized Arthur Gambell to arrange the 
handicaps for the first shoot. The handicap to be changed each 
week at the discretion of the committee. ys 

At a meeting of the board of directors the following tournament 
committee was appointed: Col. R. H. West, E. B. Barker, Arthur 
Gambell, C. Dreihs, L. Squier and Stanley Rhoads. 
will be decided upon at the next meet, and will probably be 
during the third week in September. Supt. Gambell is studying 
up a good programme for the holiday shoot on Feb. 22, and 
promises to give the boys something interesting, 

Cash prize shoot, 60 targets, distance handicap; 

*Gambell, 16.......... 13 13 19—45 


A few practice 


g were Bullerdick, Falk 
ged also, six in each class, $20, 
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eters Cartridge 


The dates 








mt . EMING.. Min ccicvedeca 5—39 
‘Williams, 16........ 13 13 1945 Pohiar, 18 . nich i Z 4 
‘Don Minto, 16...... 14 13 1845 Pfietier, 17. --- 13 10 15—38 
BU, DE acaccienin 11 14 1944 Harig, 19 . - 13 11 13-37 
Herman, 17.......... 11 14 16—41 Roanoke, 1 3 12 14-34 
PORE s.ccccstecs 14 11 15—40 Maynard, 18 ....... 6 13 14—33 
MS: isis dvcazs 12 11 17-40 Keplinger, 16 ....... 8 10 14-32 
Bullerdick, 18 ...... 12 12 15—89 Falk, i/ ........ a 6 10 15—31 


*Did not compete. 


Ten best scores of winners in the different classes of the cash 
prize series follow. First line gives distance in each shoot 





; sec: 
ond line, score: 
; Class A. 
Distance: 18 20 20 19 20 21 2017 19 21 
MOE ete rcddtaiecckcstaemicictsces 44 44 44 43 43 43 43 42 42 42—430 
18 18 18 17 18 18 18 19 19 17 
WOR neinditcdtaitincni éd6tewene coseee 46 44 43 42 41 41 40 40 40 40—417 
18 18 19 19 20 18 18 19 19 18 
Maynard ...... etducténscée aneehenee 43 43 43 43 42 41 41 40 40 40—416 
bs 19 18 20 18 19 19 19 19 19 19 
WR iiinexttdendidasiinididei cee 43 42 42 42 42 41 41 41 41 40—415 
20 19 20 19 20 20 19 20 21 20 
A Sunderbruch ...... Kidvecemmease 46 43 43 43 42 41 40 40 39 36—413 
eal 18 16 19 17 16 17 17 18 17 17 
Win eine cindesndsiciedeecses 2 41 41 40 39 38 38 38 37 36—390 
Class B. 

; 19 19 19 19 17 18 20 20 20 19 
BI sacvbnedecavsccaveces seccsee eoees 46 45 44 43 42 42 42 42 42 41-429 
t 18 18 17 19 19 20 19 19 19 20 
Harig CACO UPAR EDEL SHE dasucsceNdoeecee 46 45 44 44 42 41 41 40 40 40—423 

17 17 18 18 19 17 18 18 17 19 
MP i stediniddcuscages castaasencars 44 44 43 43 42 42 39 38 38 38—411 

17 19 19 19 18 19 20 20 19 18 
TN ich vemiinddatedieetiastidis + 44 42 42 41 41 40 39 38 37 36—400 

18 17 17 18 18 18 18 19 18 18 
WOE sanecisievecresiignawecezensss 46 43 41 40 40 38 38 38 37 ; 

, 17 18 17 17 18 18 17 18 18 17 
ic ctcdistindenacdiieaastsiad 2 42 41 39 39 39 38 38 38 37—393 
Ciass C 

9 18 17 18 18 19 16 18 19 20 

Dn ecteakwuneasonsceda esceaege 46 45 45 43 41 40 38 38 33 36—410 
16 18 16 17 19 17 17 17 17 18 

WON ain seaccatacadincrnaditie = - a 41 41 39 39 38 37 36—399 
6 18 17 16 16 16 16 16 18 19 

BE Se SS ooo cciccceccexccce 46 43 42 37 37 37 37 37 35 36-388 
; 17 18 17 16 17 17 17 1717 17 

OR i ceninitecitennedceaticctes 41 41 40 39 39 38 38 37 36 35-984 
16 17 17 16 17 16 18 17 17 16 

WEE A cvasacacca witnees oramasent eoees 41 41 38 33 38 37 37 36 35 36—378 
16 16 17 16 17 16 17 16 17 17 

POE iiir seta desbedéticadesias « 43 89 38 33 38 37 36 36 35 34—374 

Match, pump guns, vs. double barrels, 50 targets: 
Pumps. 

Gambell RE asadcscixe = 13 14 16—43 

Don Minto ML: Si cides icticnevs 13 12 18—43 

Herman . SINT eecsatitinaeachinael 13 12 17—42 

Hesser NR ad cduacukendee 12 9 14~—35 

Peters ae 12 11 16—39 

63 58 81 202 

Match, 25 targets, two high men out: Peters 23, Dreilis 22, 

Faran 21, Harig 20, Barker 19. Bonasa. 


South Side Gun. Club. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—At a meeting of the South Side Gun Club, 
held last Monday, there was a very active campaign of trap- 
shooting mapped out, to which the officers have pledged them- 
selves toward carrying on a movement that will keep the best of 
gentlemanly sports alive in this city during this year. 

This well established club has been one of the foremost of its 
kind in the State, and is destined to remain so for all time. 
Owning, as it does, its own ground, it has heretofore been 
opposed to a union of ail the Milwaukee gun clubs. They are not 
opposed, however, only to this extent, that the club owns their 
land, which is well fitted and arranged to suit the most exacting 
trapshooter. Every device used by this club is up to date, and 
the plans submitted for the present season promise a more brill- 
iant year than that of any previous season. 

The medal and prize committee may be depended upon to hang 
up attractive trophies for this year’s competition. With Alder- 
man Becker at the head, the committee is: Dr. Adolph Gropper, 
Chas. F. Pfister, Henry F. Seefeld, Emil O. Hoffman, Thomas 
J. Fleming and H. Hammersmith. 

This committee will select the medals and arrange for the 
trophies, and will arrange the rules for competition, and that 
will include the handicaps. The following are the tournament 
dates: Feb. 22, May 30, July 4, Nov. 23, Dec. 31, and Jan. 1, 1906, 
one day being devoted to live birds. 

The president’s medal, worth $50, has been donated by Adolph 
Grapper, and the rules have been agreed to, viz.: Shall be shot 
for monthly; the average of the five best scores. to each shooter 
to decide the monthly winner; if a shooter wins twice in suec- 
cession, he will be handicapped one yard; at the close of the 
year the one having won the greatest number of times shall be 
declared the winner; all scores to be made at 15 targets, and to 


be shot on regular shooting days. 
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FOREST AND STREAM: 


ME Pres. rz, 1905: 


enn sg SS i ET nS a el ee En 


The following scofes were made at the shoot held here Sun- 
day, each being a 16-target event: 


ee 1418131314 Leidel ....... ose. 1011 910 8 
Cc Mitchel!.... 1010111210 J E Bush......... 212111211 
T N Drought..... 1210.... C W Mitchell, Jr. 710.9. 

N C Williver...... SW SM 8 Black .....00.50%. 11 13 13°40 ii 
I T Drought...... a Soci A Hammersmith... 12 1410 9 13 
Woodward ........ ed os 8 Oe MR ne eben 2 9101... 
L Stoergel........ 12 10 12 14 12 _ 

Deaver Trophy. 


Ghiowa, Neb., Jan. 30.—Since the Denver Post trophy was won 
by a Nebraska shot, it has been the “bone of contention,” and 
many shoots have been held in connection therewith. As all 
who score a win will be entitled to a try for the trophy in the 
final disposition of same, which will be had some time this year, 
accounts no doubt for so many challenges for the trophy. 

Mr. C. E. Williams was the “fellow” who thought he eould 
beat Mr. L. E. Reed, the man who won it from Billy Clayton, the 
noted Kansas City gun handler. But he did not reckon with the 
weather man, and the very cold weather, together with the sun 
reflecting on the hard, frozen snow, caused him to make the low 
score of 70 out of the 100. 

The committee, selected from the three States, Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska, placed Mr. Williams at 17yds. and Mr. Reed at 19, 
so that it is possible that Mr. Reed was really doing fine execu- 
tion when he made 80 out of his 100. W. A. Waddington, of 
Beatrice, was the Nebraska man in charge of the trophy shoot. 

You must realize that the Nebraska men have the shooting 
fever in their blood, for there were many of them present, and 
they unpacked their guns and went at it in good fashion. A 
tctal of 350 shots were fired, and Maxwell, the one-armed man, 
made 281, Reed 2.', i..ach 265, Townsend 264, Bray 261. Others 
shooting who dia at complete the programme were Mann, 
Rhoda, Williams, Evans, Van Buren, Thorpe, Waddington, 
Harley, Bigler, Guthrie, Cameron, Domier, Schrenhost and 


iLeiler. 
In Other Places. 


Ut is reported that 500 live birds will be used by the San Jose, 
Ill., Gun Club for their coming tournament. It is supposed that 
some crank will be coming ov with an anti-pigeon shoot bill before 
the Illinois Legislature is much older. 

The Jaysville Gun Club, of Dayton, O., held a shoot on the 
Cox Farm last Thursday. 

Any resident of Montgomery county, Ohio, can participate in 
the clay-bird championship. It is shot at 50 targets, with distance 
handicap. 

The Union City Gun Club, of Greenville, O., gave a banquet to 
its members last Thursday evening. There were several invited 
guests, and a good time was reported. 

We learn that J. S. Reelhorn is one of the crack shots in the 
Kickersville, O., Gun Club. 

When Feb. 22 rolls around there will be held a tournament at 
Vincennes, Ind. This will be the fourth annual tournament of the 
Jefferson County Gun Club. Thcre will be two events, one at 10, 
the other at 25 live birds. A trophy valued at $35 will go to the 
winner of the latter event. 

There was another shoot for the Denver Post trophy, at 
Ohiowa, Neb., Jan. 25. C. E. Williams, of Home, Colo., at- 
tempted to beat L. E. Reed. The match was at 100 targets. 
The storm that swept the country delayed mails and prevented 
the scores arriving in time for this issue. 

The shoot between Dr. Grapper and James E. Bush, of the 
Milwaukee South Side Gun Club, was postponed by mutual agree- 
ment until some future time. The regular weekly shoot was held 
von Sunday. There were four events, each of 15 targets, in which 
T. M. Drought, J. E. Bush and C. W. Mott went straight. These 
and other scores were good, as there were zero conditions, with 
a snow-covered ground. 

And now comes the Owosso Gun Club, of Owosso, Mich., 
through the secretary, with a statement that a tournament will be 
held May 18 and 19. With a purse of $200 hung up, the contest 
will be open to all amateurs. 

Shall the spring duck shooter shoot in the springtime? is now 
the question that arises among some of the Western shooters. 

There was a large delegation of shooters who journeyed from 
Waco, Tex., to Brenham for the shoot held there under Alf. 
Gardiner’s management. 

F. G. Hogan, president of the Cleveland, O., Gun Club, with 
John Ashley and Mathew Andrews, are now touring the southern 
part of Georgia on a hunting trip. The quail will be the object 
of their search. 

The very cold weather has chilled the ardor of some of the 
shooters on the Illinois prairies, and the report has reached us 
that at the last meeting of the Nicholas Park Gun Club only one 
event was shot, when an adjournment was made to the club 
house for a thaw out. When the thawing out process had been 
completed, the cry was homeward. 

It would be a renewal of the old times should Freeport, IIl., 
shooters consume a carload of targets during 1905. This may not 
occur, but the club is flourishing out there, and as prizes are 
offered, there will be an incentive for regular attendance, as they 
are holding shoots on Fridays. 

H. B. William’, James Porter and E. P. Shepherd are the 
incorporators of the Calumet Gun Club of Chicago. 

The Berea, O., Gun Club will in the near future have a contest 
at the traps with the Recreation Gun Club, of Newburg, as their 
challenge has been accepted. 

Members of the Mansfield, O., Gun Club had a novel experi- 
ence last week. They invited their friends out to witness a fox 
chase. It is said that there were some two thousand people at 
the club house to witness the start. 

While April showers are warming: up the Northern country, 
there will be something doing on the Gulf coast, as the League 
of Trapshooters will hold a tournament at the City Park Gun 
Club grounds, New Orleans, April 16, 17 and 18. There will be 
$350 added money, and the indications are for a great gathering 
of shooters from all along the coast line. Biloxi, Pascagoula, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Chef Menteur, Hattiesburgh, Laurel and 
Meridian will each have representatives of their clubs present to 
contest for the team and the individual prizes. 

The Spring Lake Rod and Gun Club, of Streator, Ill, gave a 
supper last Tuesday. The members were a jolly lot, and they 
were entertained with rare musical talent. 

The Riverside Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., has held their an- 
nual meeting, and has elected officers for 1905 as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. Hocker; Secretary, J. H. Galston; Treasurer, J. Repp; 
Captain, A. J. Whitmore; Assistant Captain, J. Stark. 

The Sturgeon Gun Club, of Sturgeon, Mo., has formulated plans 
for pushing trapshooting through this year. Already plans are 
laid for a tournament to be held June 22, which will be the annual 
tournament. These are the new men at head of affairs, viz.: 
J. H, Wiscott, President; Dr. A. R. McComas, Vice-President; 
Chas. Harris, Secretary and Treasurer. 


> 


The Cleveland, O., Gun Club held its regular tournament jast 
Tuesday. Shooting at 50 targets each, the results follow: Class 
A—North 42, Snow 38. Class B—Brugge 39, King 38. Class C— 
Kramer 44, Doolittle 43, Stillson 39, Hull 39, Freemam 35, Saffold 
36, Bob 33, Hopkins 31. Class D—Wallace 41, Burns 41, Hopkins 
40, Mack 38, Frank 33, Toby 33, Herbert 30, and Drake 23. 

The Riverside Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., starts out for this 
year with money in the treasury, and a good attendance of shoot- 
ers is promised for the future. 

They take Dave Elliott for his big brother Jim out in the 
“short grass” country” along the Arkansas valley. A local paper 
refers to Dave as the former U. S. champion shot, 

Another Schmelzer trophy has been heard from. This time it 
was at Great Bend, Kans., where on Friday last; at 25 targets, the 
scores were; Lewis 23, Roesler 18, Cornelius 18, Logan 16, Niblo 16. 

At the last sheot held by the Lorraine, Kans., Gun Club, the 
scores were low, but the charm of shooting was there. At 12 tar- 
gets Herman Janssen made 9, J. Hopkins 2, John Janssen 6, 
W. Melchert 5, Geo. Zarn 9, A. Matoush 12. 

It is well that members of gun clubs should look to the social 
features of their organization. Some of the clubs in central Illinois 
are looking after this feature, and its results are beneficial. The 
last banquet reported was that of the Arcola Club, and nothing 
but bad weather dampened their flow of good spirits. 

The Denver Post trophy is still held by L. E. Reed, of Ohiowa, 
Neb., as he defeated O. E, Williams by 10 targets. 

Many of the northern Illinois excellent trap shots will turn their 
attention to Batavia, Ili., as the best place to spend Washington’s 
Birthday. The shoot there should draw well, as there are some 
fellows there to run aftairs, and it can be reached from all the 
surrounding towns, including Chicago, by trolley cars, 

Harry Kirby, the well-known trade representative, was present at a 
shoot held by the Rosewood Gun Club at Springfield, O., and 
proved the honor winner with a score of 80 out of 90 targets 
shot at. 

Last Thursday was the meeting day for the Kendallville, Ind., 
Gun Club, when scores thus were recorded: P. G. Klinkenberg 
out of 75 targets shot at, broke 53; Joe Weber 46 per cent.; R. 
FP. Bruck 52 per cent.; the last-named was on the 18 mark most 
of the time. 

The following statement will be news to many, since this week 
there wiil be a big shoot held at Houston, Tex. It seems that local 
shcoters are discussing a proposition to establish a new gun 
club. This one to take the place of the old one, which has ap- 
parently passed from its former usefulness. There has been much 
troubie in the past to secure suitable grounds where shoots could 
be held successfully. The old Bonrig club became objectionable 
to the people living in the neighborhood, and it was declared a 
nuisance. The Highiand was then secured, and it was very 
unpopular on account of being an unhandy location. There was 
bad street car service and the background was dark, and thus very 
much to be condemned. The prospect now is that the new men 
will arrange for a park which meets with all the requirements, and 
that there will be regular shoots held in Houston. 

There was a meeting of the Plainview, Minn., Gun Club last 
week, at which the club decided to hold the next tournament May 
23. The newly elected officers are: G. R. Hall, President; J. W. 
McCarty, Vice-President; A. J. Fricke, Secretary; F. T. Dicker- 
man, Treasurer; Jobn Mills, Captain. 

There was an election last week at the Pomona, Cal., Gun Club, 
the result being that Dr. E. Henderson is now President; J. T. 
Nugent, Vice-President; J. A. Gallup, Secretary; C. G. George, 
Treasurer. If all goes well the club will hold a series of shoots. 

Yes, sure, there will be something doing when the date rolls 
around for the Ohio State shoot. Just you watch the smoke that 
will arise when the Canton boys send the first to the firing line. 

Out at Novo, Colo., the target shooters are busy, though their 
scores would indicate room for much improvement. At 25 targets 
C W. Hart scored 6, Ed, Bailey 11, C. McFadden 15, E. Ziegler 
12, W. Hart 13, E. Kiplinger 8, E. E. Miller 12, C. Swope 4, 
D. Phillips 8. 

Mexia, Tex., reports a shoot wherein Carter and Foster, of 
Gresbeck, were beaten by one target by Dick Johnson and Hardy 
Story, of that city. 

Something doing in the shooting line at Fisher, Ill, where out 
of 26, Theo. Williams scored 23 and Henderson 22 to Arie the 
same. 

At Alma, Wis., there was a live-bird shoot. At 9 each there 
was a tie on 6 between W. H. Palmér and Dr. Geo. Kempter. 

Few are the Legislatures that have met this winter but have 
bad their attention called to live-bird shooting by the introduction 
of a bill to stop it. Shooters in Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and other States must wake up ere it be too late. 

There are some stayers at Ivesdale, Ill, as on Tuesday last 
there were three shooters out at the traps, and out of 30 live birds 
each Styan killed ail his birds but one—two were carried out -by 
the wind. Scores: Styan 27, Hubbard 22, Johnson 23. Well, they 
do report that the thermometer registered way down to 7 below. 

The Whitehall, Ill, boys are surely awaiting the spring flight 
of ducks. They were out getting the rust out of their guns last 
Saturday at 25 targets. H. Robley made 23, B. Nevins 22, E. H. 
Griswold 22, Dr. Hume 18, L. Griswold 18, M. Watt 17, W. 
Tanner 17, W. E. Fischer 15, T. A. Mytinger 15, W. Tites 14, 
E. Morris 11, 

Last year there were few, if any, clubs that shot as much as 
did the Le Mars, Ia., organization. Now it looks as if another 
prosperous year will be this present one. The 1905 officers are: 
H. J. Fuller, President; Al. Souer, Vice-President; 
ton, Secretary and Treasurer; A. L. Adamson, Field Captain; 
L. L. Jones, H. N. Kern, I. C. Hise, Executive Committee. A 
big tournament is in prospect for the early springtime. 

Trapshooting has again begun to boom at Kewanee, III. 

And now comes G. W. Lewis, of Herrington, Kans., secretary 
of the Kansas State Association, with the announcement that the 
next shoot will be held May 16, 17 and 18. 

Ben Stilling, of McHenry, Ill., an old hand at promoting tourna- 
ments, is out with the statement that he will give a two days’ 
tournament at his place, Feb. 18 and 19. 

Did you notice that that tournament to be held by the only 
Elmer Shaner at Kansas City should be an O. K. shoot? 


Sunny South Handicap, 


Brenham, Tex.—The winter shoot held here each year, and 
known as the Sunny South, came off on schedule time. The 
weather was very disagreeable, not being so very sunny, and the 
northers do blow in this country. It was thought by some that 
the small attendance of amateurs was due to the handicaps not 
being sufficient for the best shots. There were a total of fourteen 
present, who are classed as professionals, and of the amateur class 
there were not «bove a dozen, while some of them were from the 
North. 

Of course, there was Gardiner, who always manages the shoots 
in the best of order, and the week was well spent. 


T. W. Eding- © 


The opening day was devoted to the preliminary shoot, it being 
160 targets. It was was won by Still Bill Heer, of Concordia, 
Kans., with 87; Atchinson, of Gidding, Tex., second, 86; Waters, 
of Baltimore, third, 85; Heikes, of Dayton, O., and Burmister and 
Fred Gilbert 84 each. 

The Sunny South Handicap was won by “Tobacco Bill” with 
94 out of the 100. 

When the final events closed for the week Fritz Gilbert, the 
wizard from Spirit Lake, was credited with high average, his 
secre being 519 out of 573. Then came “Pop” Heikes with 616, 
with Wm. R, Crosby third, 508. 

In the amateur class there were H. G. Taylor, the Dakota shot, 
first with 505; M. E. Atchinson, of Giddings, Tex., second, 602: 
George Tucker, of Brenham, Tex., third, 484. 

Other scores were: Heer 603, Spencer 501, Waters 474, Money 
473, Hubby 471, Faurote 469. 

At the close of the shoot most all the visitors scattered and will 
visit points where there is good game shooting. It is expected, 
however, that all will meet again at the Houston shoot, which is 
to be held Feb. 7, 8 and 9, 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montcratr, N, J.--Notwithstanding the cold, some ten men 
shot <hrough five events to-day. Event No. 3, 26 targets, un- 
known angles, was tied for by Messrs. Cockefair, Moffett and 
Winslow, but on the shoot-off the first prize, 100 targets free, 
was won by Moffett; the second prize was tied for again by 
Winslow and Cockefair, who tossed for second and third prizes, 
a card case and a box of shells. 

Event 4, for a box of shells, was won by Babcock with a score 
of 23. Scores: 





Events: 12346 Events: 123465 

‘Targets: 25 25 25 25 26 Targets 26 25 25 25 25 
P H Cockefair, 2. 18 21 22 2017 C Babcock, 1...... oo co EO BS 
C W Kendall..... Zh 36 17 3 EL W I Soverel...ccce co se BD ce oe 
E Winslow, 4..... 11 15 22 18 14 W Glaister, Bee. -- « 161419 
F W Moffett, 2.... 21 16 22 22 22 BVIOE coces 960066 o0 00 EE ae 
BBC Bicocss or»nwana. F ROMIRSOR. occ ss co WD po 18 


Handicaps apply on event 3 only. 
Epwarp Wrnstow, Sec’y. 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Feb. 4.—Event 5 was a handicap for a silver 
cup. It resulted in a tie. In the shoot-off it was won by Mr. 





F. Truax. Scores: 

Events: 1 2-2 44.8 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 2 2 2% 
Morrison, 3 anne 133 713 8 19 15 19 
Richter, 3 » 6 2 2 oe «a. @ 
REC LE tnccnecwdxeybhehsiebbneucnarscbees 2Bs8LR 7B Aa 2 
Williams, 0 Bbe6enss.. 
RN a 122 6 9 6 19 17 16 
SN Wl pucbevabkwakss sbdvcbuss seusebescs 10 10 14 10 24 24 
ee ar Serra 10 10 1h 9 19 16 21 





Keystone Shooting League. 

Ho.tmEssurG Junction, Pa., Feb. 4.—The weather was cold, the 
birds were good and the contestants were in fine form. The first 
sheot of 2 series, a shoot each week, through February, March 
and April, was begun. At the end of the series, the contestant 
scoring the most wins will be awarded the beautiful silver trophy. 
Competition is open to members only. The first win was scored 
by Mr. Walter S. Harrison, who killed 19 out of 20. 

The scores follow: 

Club handicap, 29 live birds, optional sweekstake, $10 entrance, 
high guns: 


UD” siceventuccssswkessssuateanawevete 12110122221122112222—19 
Frank, 30 ..... . -12201221220012222222—17 
Parker, 32 .. .02202222222202222222—17 
Geikler, 29 12222020222022222222—17 
McFalls, 30 22200222022222022222—16 
Ce, OE csccs 22220022222: —17 
Russell, 30 .. 22022202222200222222—16; 
Jackson, 29 22220202000222222222—15 





eee 22222222 

In the second event, open handicap, 10 birds, Mr. C. Geikler 
was first with a straight score. Messrs. Frank and Parker tied 
on 9. The scores: 


Harrison ........+- 2010111212— 8 McFalls ............ 2120002012-- 6 
DEE scancsnsnesece 1222112022— 9- Coffin ........06 772220022222— 
eter | ccctseccesed 2222222122—10 


The third event was a handicap at 15 birds, and Messrs, Frank 
and Geikler tied for first with straight scores, as follows: 






Frank ..... 222222222222222—15 Harrison ......2*0222212212222—13 
Parker. ..cccee 22222222222—14 Smith ..... 200021220222222—11 
Geikler ....... 222 22222222222—15 Russell 2220202*22212%2—11 
McFalls_ ......22%02%222222222—12 Jackson ...... 0021 *202122°222—10 





Stanley Gin Club, 


A. MEETING of the Management Committee of the Stanley Gun 
Club (Incorporated) was held on Jan, 31, to consider the plans for 
the annual tournament in Toronto on May 17, 18 and 19. Those 
present were Thomas A. Duff (chairman), Ald. Robert Fleming, 
J. H. Thompson (president) and Alex. Dey (secretary). It was 
decided to have ten 20-target events each day, making 600 targets 
in all; and to guarantee $1,250 in cash. It was agreed to have 
a valuable prize each day for high average, and a grand prize to 
the competitor who makes high average for the entire tourna- 
ment. The committee also decided to present a diamond medal 
to the professional shot standing first in his class. The compe- 
tition will be managed on the handicap system and open to the 
wérld. Professionais and manufacturers’ agents to shoot for 
targets only. The rules governing the shooting are those of the 
Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. 

No expense will be spared to make this tournament a success, 
and, with the liberal cash guarantee and other inducements of- 
fered, the club feels that Toronto will see in May next a tourna- 
ment that wil] eclipse the one held in August, 1903, which was the 
second largest strictly amateur tournament ever held in America. 

Ccmpetitors will be able to remain in Toronto, and on May 20 
see the race at the Woodbine for the King’s plate, the oldest con- 
tinuously run racing stake of the Continent. 


Millvale Gun Club. 


Mittvate, Pa., Feb. 4.—Good scores were made at the shoot of 
the Millvale Gun Club, Hickey being high with the excellent 
average of 94 out of 100. Scores: 


Targets: 10 15 W 15 S 2% . Total. 
BE i schceeidsstbonentee sevcoeee 101 914 BM 
Butler ...... ota aweueen spessatgeessenne.- ae (| 3 3 8 
SE NESE S I Fm e > ia. 
Tegethoff ...cccccccccccccsccccccccccce 8 TL 9 Th 19 .. es 
DEGEMIREDED, .cocguccecvasecceaseseoncaess «ae © BB .c0.mo. 2° 
OC Seance hentia neeses incseemas CE Ee Sax ae | 80 
Weherley Pee eereeeeeereesseseseseeees® 710 6h 7 of rr 
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ON LONG ISLAND. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. L, Feb. 4.—Sixteen contested in the February 
cup event. Mr. George G. Stephenson, Jr., scored a win with 
25 straight—the possible. Mr. F. B. Stephenson was a close sec- 
ond with 24. In the two-man team shoot, Mr. H. C. Werleman 
and F. C. Raynor were high with 47 out of 50. In the Stake 
trephy event, Mr. G. G. Stephenson was second with 47. Scores: 

Shoot for February cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

Hep. Brk. Tot’l. 
25 2 






ap. Brk. Tot’l. 
7 2a 





Stephenson, Jr.. Vanderveer ...... 

FB Stephenson. 1 23 ee eee 5 160 
Palmer, Jr.....0.. 0 23 23 Southworth ...... 0 20 20 
Damron ..covceese 6 1 2B ee Pre > a w= 
BFIGUAME ccccccece 02 2 Stake aon, ae ae 
Bedford, Jr........ : 2 Keyes 2 17 19 
Werleman_ ....++-- 7 6b 2@ Dr Hopkins ..... 5 13 18 
L C Hopkins..... 1 20 2 Grinnell, Jr...... 1 6 16 
Raynek cccvccceces 5 16 2 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 

Wwighath: .ccnaceus 0 w@B 2 Bennett .cvecesece 1 3 4 
Be ford csacieaeie 0’ 2 CIEL. vacsceccs ®o 10 10 
F B Stephenson..0 14 14 TRUE eccccesscece 3 9 8B 
Southworth ...... 0 2 2 BARGE cvcccccres 3 6 9 
a errs 3 9 12 Dr Hopkins ..... 3 Ww 6 
L C Hopkins....0 10 10 Vanderveer ...... 2 10 2 
Marshall .cccevcs 3 1 #6 Ev cevsnsese 0 10 10 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Dr. Hopkins 14, Marshall 13. 
frophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: 


BeighOM iccsescce 0 4 14 Bennett vecsvcece 1 9 10 
BOONE  ssessesua 0 20 10 GHEE cc ccnceee a: 
F B Stephenson... 0 14 14 ere 3 #13 15 
Peet. <sscsscses 0 6b 6 PONE. Kévewases 3 7 10 
Southworth ...... 0 2 12 BARC cccccccece 3 lh 14 
Werleman ....... 4 6 10 £Dr Hopkins ..... a Te 
MSE iiccccsces 3 10 8 Vanderveer ...... 3 a 13 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Palmer 14, Stake 10. 
Team shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 





Brigham ....... 0 2 2 FB Stephensonl “A 2 
Palmer ...ceecee 0 2 23-45 LC Hopkins...1 19 20-45 
South 2 2 eee a. = 21 

12 17-88 Grinnell ....... 1 6 17-37 
G G Ste’ns’n, jJr2 2 B Dr Hopkins ...5 15 20 
PROP casesenetia 5 17 422-45 Dr Keyes ...... 2 6% 17-37 
Sykes wt oe Werleman ..... 7K B 
Barnett 3 18 21—46 Dr Raynor ....5 19 2447 





Stake trophy, 50 targets: 









—Ist 25— —2d 25— 
= Broke. - ee Total. 
A, ME Baleene, Beiccccerecsiccsctsasse 21 44 
. DC I caecasesubacbcstannct 9 18 9 33 41 
© BS BeNOR save scewcecesaccoes 1 22 1 22 46 
hs © BRns <p cccundecincusscuacs 1 16 1 19 37 
AG Bom ccvesccsecesesvevas 0 18 0 23 41 
We WW I in cncanscnesendcasese 5 12 5 13 35 
ST Bes Micckose beens teceseune 1 18 1 18 38 
a Ee ER ae: 1 22 1 18 42 
GS G Bee, Fi oss cecccccsseces 2 20 2 23 49 
e © seeeeree eacseeheehateenbecsenn 3 20 3 19 45 
WY © Tonics cictsntendscse sua 6 12 6 9 33 
0 NN aks nose cde vecanctsace 5 16 5 17 43 
© P Pins cdescvcecewanccccecsd 5 il 5 16 37 
C A Sykes... 15 4 16 39 
H C Werlemann a 14 7 14 42 
SB VeRnE ORR sone nkcccccesevecss 4 19 4 19 48 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets 
Be Gham ...ccc.0e 0 1% 15 Grinnell ......... o B B 
WOGNE uscouchows 0 414 «14 ME caccucustecs 3 8 il 
F B Stephenson.0 12 1 Damron ......... 3 13 16 
WIG. wsscconnes 02 PF ere 3 LY 1 
Southworth ...... 0 2 18 Dr Hopkins ..... 3 6 9 
> Hopkins..... 0 10 10 Vanderveer ...... 2 12 6 
Marshall cateuyree 3 9 2 Werleman ....... 4 8 12 
eee 1 10 ll 


Shoot-off, same conditions: 
Vanderveer 14. 
Shoot-off, same conditions: 


Brigham 13, Damron 13, Raynor 14, 


Vanderveer 12, Raynor 11. 


Freeport Gun Club. 


lreerort, L. I., Feb. 2.—The shoot of the Freeport Gun Club, 

hich, owing to the heavy snowstorm, was postponed from Jan. 
25. was held to-day, and drew a goodly attendance of shooters from 
dificrent sections. Thirty shooters competed in the merchandise 
event 

A very high wind and bitter cold weather made shooting any- 

g but easy. The scores therefore are very creditable. 

‘lhe winner of the cup in event No. 6 and of the high amateur 
average, Mr. L. B. Huntington, of New Rochelle, N. Y., had 
never shot in an open tournament before. E. W. Reynolds won 
second choice, a handsome oak gun cabinet, in the merchandise 
event, and Shanley Smith the third prize, a copper shell case. 

The trade was represented by J. A. R. Elliott, J. S. Fanning, 
Neaf Apgar, H. S. Welles, Frank Butler and Sim Glover. 

Neaf Apgar made high score, 46, of actual breaks in the main 
event, and made the only score of 25 straight of the day. J. A. 
R. Elliott won the $5 offered as a prize for the professional high 
average. Mr. E. W. Reynolds was cashier. 

Ties in event 6 were shot off in event 10, at 25 targets, handi- 
caps being cut in two, 


MANUFACTURED ‘BY | |ii/,/ 
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4 10 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 
J AR Elliott 91416 14 4412 12 16 .. 
S Fanning 7 $ 10 14 12 4 10 10 14... 
Y Apgar 'STBNRH «#1 9M .. 
H S Welle 8 3 FSBNSNYIB.. 
F Butler .. 8 710 911 3% 6 9 10.. 
Bangman, 8 ....... 7 9 12 144 11 48 12 «12« 14 «O18 
H_ Hendrickson, 7. core 8S ERBBA BM MB 
FS, eee 8 9 14 15 11 48 6 12 14 18 
L B Huntington, 7........... - 8 8 13 14 13 50 10.12 13 2 
ee rer 7 10 13 12 13 4 12 «15 «14 
GME BE cacdinsucccqscsaeaus 4912 8 12 42 7 12 12 16 
ES) PEO snnccecocceuncdce 5 56 ll 2 13 5 10 12 Lb 16 
ED ein csiusaconéeges bi WR 9.42BRM 
NE Ps BE wcccvecesccscncs 7 14 43 10 11 13 
CIE ED advawnecasvecteaes 5 ; ee oe 
ye a err ° oe 45 10 10 12 19 
MULE cpatavéncnonens esd cae 42 1 13 211 
Tt D Carman, 10.. 5 eee ew ~ ae en 
©, ERS Biipee xenccctocseoyes ea as. we “os oe. See Mee 
E W Reynolds, 8... a | ee, 
E FP Smith, 13...... i the we ee oe A Se 
W C Ansel, 12...... Way SS. We. ee SO. a6 MEW ee Sa. oa ae 
L B Smull, 9.......00. et 00 we .4e ae de QE hal oe oe ee 
J Bradley, 9........... So 06, ee 40 0s co GB ce cc co 
W Simonson, 10 ce nee 96. 60 ae. «eo os 
We Oe Bes Weadecsvcccces On ee ree: = EE: 
Stanley Smith, 12............. dat Se ee! Sd 60) ee ae “eal ee 
TE Ee Bibcccvcceccecsevesce er ae ee fee 
F E Gildersleeve, 10........... a Oo. Re” Wer, 06 Ee ai oe 17 
uD FRM Ticiiccccccsscess se iain tes ac Eten SO taNCas 


New York German Gun Club. 


HEREWITH you will find the monthly scores for 1904 of the 
New York German Gun Club, shot at Outwater’s, Carlstadt, N. J. 
You will notice all the months are filled out. 

The club held two special shoots, June 3 and 15, at 25 birds each. 
These were added to the other months so as to make up the 
year’s score of 10 birds each month, excluding the months of 
July and November. In these two months the club never shoots. 

You will notice Count Lenone has the club’s first prize, 15 
points. 

The annual meeting was held Jan. 26, at Baudendistel’s Hotel, 
for the election of cfficers and the distribution of prizes, of which 
you will find a list on the score sheet. 

The following officers were elected: J. F. Wellbrock, Presi- 
dent; Peter Albert, Vice-President; J. P. Dannefelser, Treasurer; 
Emil Steffens, Secretary; Peter Garms, Captain. 

The president appointed a committee to see what arrangements 
could be made for the club to shoot live birds at Allentown, Pa., 
and to report at a special meeting in February. After other busi- 
ness and discussions, the meeting adjourned, and the members 
partook of a game supper put up by member Baudendistel’s wife. 
Between Peter Garms and President Wellbrock it was a clean 
score on the potatoes, for Wellbrock got the last dish and won 
out. 

After supper the table was cleared and the members got real 
sociable. Doc Hudson sat with a big black powder cigar, throw- 
ing rings of smoke into the air that looked like Japanese bombs 
bursting over Port Arthur. Then came the gun surgeon, who 
has a hospital at No. 9 Chambers street. He was a pitiful look- 
ing sight, like all the commuters. The big snowstorm had him 
snowed in and he could not get to Orange, N. J. He had two or 
three time-tables, and was figuring which railroad would get their 
tracks clear of snow first, so we kept Mr. Dannefelser at Bau- 
dendistel’s Hotel for the night, and we hope he slept well. Ten 
birds were shot each month, 

Prizes taken were a rocker, dress suit scarf, toilet set, leather 
cartridge case, fishing pole, German beer mug, fancy gilt clock, 
$5 check for merehandise, order for merchandise, box of 100 
special cigars, check for $10 for merchandise, fancy gilt calendar, 
order for dress hat, Barnegat fishing reel, check for $3 for mer- 
chandise.. 

New York Germaxz Gun Club monthly scores, 1904: 








i eR iacsicececess 7 8 8 7 
FB WO CE. ccccccccce os 6 8 5 6 10 9 
eter Albert..... iatvipensil 8 6 8 a 5 10 7 
Dr Hudson a 3 7 7 7 8 8 
Schlicht. 5 8 7 7 10 6 7 
W Mesloh.... 7 6 7 5 8 9 10 

b P Dannefelser 8 9 3 6 6 a on 
eter Garms... 8 8 7 6 8 6 6 
Emil Steffens.... rE 7 6 5 7 g 10 
R Baudendistel........... 6 a 8 a 7 7 8 
©. EMeicscccsceceopedes oe 4 + + “ 10 10 
H Meyn. ...... 5 4 sa 4 6 8 
Paul Exner 4 i 3 6 8 5 
Wm Lampe 4 5 5 7 os ae 
H Block.. caee 3 as ‘a is es oa 
> eae was at a 3 8 6 6 
A E Hendrickson 6 Q 3 3 9 4 
H Ludeking 3 4 6 4 6 4 
Cc b Pm ie ws ae 6 4 
1 4 2 in ‘ 

= 8 2 0 1 1 





Blanks denotes absence, 


Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. Aug. 
8 10 10 







Analostan Gun Club. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—The year 1904 marked an era of 
prosperity for the Analostan Gun Club of this city. In April the 
club was reorganized with a small but enthusiastic membership. 
Excellent grcunds were secured, first-class traps installed, and the 
affairs of the organization were conducted on strict business prin- 
ciples. The result of this was to interest the shooters, and appli- 
cations for membership were received at every meeting. The 
club closed the season with an active membership of sixty-eight. 
Targets were thrown at one cent each, and more than 60,000 were 
trapped during the season. All the improvements were paid for, 
and the club closed the season with a handsome balance in the 
treasury. 

The club contests were commenced on July 5 and closed on 
Oct. 27. The shooters were divided into three classes, A, B, and 
C. The trophies were two elegant silver cups, and the Hunter 
Arms Co.’s gold medal. The conditions were 25 targets, and the 
winners were handicapped one yard every time they were success- 
ful—the limit being 20yds. 

Mr. Jos. H. Hunter, one of our veterans at the trapshooting 
game, won Class A trophy. He was successful four times, and 
his scores were 24, 23, 21 and 22. The runner up was Mr. L. 
F. C. Heintz, who tied with Mr. Hunter in the number of wins, 
but was shot out for the prize. Messrs, Burridge Wilson and 
Francis Petrola each won it twice, and Messrs. Brown, Craig and 
Wilhite had wins to their credit. In the Class A shoots, Uncle 
Billy Wagner scored 23 four times out of six shoots, but did not 
centest for the trophy. 

The Class B trophy was won by Mr. F. N. Bauskett, who had 
a walkaway for it, winning it five times on scores of 21, 20, 20, 
21 and 18. W. H. Hunter won it twice on scores of 23 and 21, and 
M. D. Hogan the same number of times, his scores being 20 and 
23. Mr. Geo. Nalley also scored two wins for it, while Mr. Ralph 
Nutting and Harry Utz were each successful once. 

The Class C trophy—the Hunter Arms Co.’s gold medal—was 
won by Dr. Bruce L. Taylor, who carried it away six times, his 
scores being 19, 15, 17, 18, 17 and 18. Dr. W. D. Monroe was the 
runner-up in this class, winning it four times on scores of 20, 18, 
18 and 14. Mr. Chas. Williams (the oldest and one of the most 
respected members of our club), won {t twice, and Messrs. Pushaw 
and Haven each scored one win for it. 

The club will offer numerous prizes for the year 1905, and ex- 
pects to increase the membership to 100 or more. More interest 
is manifested in trapshooting in Washington at this time than 
there has been since the ’80s. The two days’ tournament to be 
held May 30 and 31, will do much to stimulate interest in the 
spert. Assurances already received by the officers indicate that 
the tournament will be a great success. The $215 in cash which 
will be added to the purses has attracted the attention of shooters 
all over the East. The programmes will be ready for distribution 
about April 1, and can be had by addressing the secretary, Miles 
Taylor, 222 F street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Highland Gun Club. 


Gorcas Station, Pa., Feb. 4.—The seven events totaled 100 
targets, at the shoot of the Highland club to-day. Lutz was high 
average with 82. Scores: 


songs 10 10 15 15 15 15 20 Total. 
peealaninadn tkdeGnidees Seedaee 91012 11 ll 14 168 
% "Beliantine i at ae as en eat 3101014121312 7 
i diknsclaiaaneiadaetmensaastinn 5 8 10 10 15 10 6 7 
MIE Cerha.wes seed ddisemesasacada 5 Trin § m& & 
ET ccdcheansnéncsadentanaxceren 441012 710 13 6© 
IE sind a nnxen cad sdeqamna $4.7 3 € £2. & 
ID Uaratindit teehee ccatacataneuas ' t 38 4-34 46 
ee eee 3 $0 8:8:2°..8 
ME 'ccndenascensadwanaesakes 4 6-3 @ ei 38 
GEE. Bicevadescavededeamasecceqses 10 21 
WUE Que scanaicdvscvtcvuvacedasvecs va 5 6 


Handi- Birds Birds Per 
x Oct. Dec. Yards. cap. Shot at. Killed. Cent. Made. 
7 100 80 1 


9 6 80 1 

10 9 8 29 7 90 71 79 12 

9 9 8 28 6% 90 70 71% 13% 

7 7 9 2 7 100 77 vi 7 

9 7 7 28 7 100 73 73 6 

7 7 7 28 7 100 73 73 6 
ia 9 10 28 6 70 61 12% 122 

8 6 9 28 6 100 72 72 12 

7 7 8 29 7 100 72 2 5 

9 6 6 28 6 80 57 71 9 

8 8 7 28 6 70 55 70 15 

9 5 7 28 6 90 48 60 6 
10 4 7 28 5 80 47 586 i 
ae + 9 26 410 70 39 55% 814 
ag ee “a 28 6% 20 i 55 1 

4 i 28 6% 50 27 54 1 

4 28 6 80 38 50 3 

5 5 6 28 4%, 90 43 49 516 

3 oo oe 23 30 12 40 % 
a 7 6 26 4 60 24 40 4 

3 0 3 25 414 90 23 25 +4 
36 ae ae 23 614 de -- _ — 
ey “ ad 8 6% - 


Eu STEFFENS, See’y, 
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Hifle Gange and Gallery, 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 22.—Greenville, N. J.—American record 100-shot match. 
March 1-9.—New York—Zettler annual gallery tournament. 





Providence Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I.—The regular weekly practice shoot was well 
attended Thursday evening, and proved of more than usual in- 
terest. 

Sterry K. Luther apparently caught the knack of shooting on 
the indoor range, and shot in his regular form, scoring well into 
the 240s. 

Arno Argus struck an 80 gait and held his officer’s model for a 
60-shot string of 405, which is considered excellent work for our 
club. 

Albert B. Coulters surprised the members by uncasing a Krag 
rifle, and spent the evening in trying some short range loads for 
that arm, and apparently he will make it give a good account of 
itself in the near future. 

C. L. Beach, whose little .22 has been difficult to hold, on 2c- 
count of its lightness, brought in his .32-40 target Winchester 
with some trial short-range loads, and made one pretty group of 
ten shots, which, had his elevation been a point higher, would 
have netted him 240 or better, German ring count. 

Major Eddy scored an 82 with his military, and felt satisfied 
with the load he has worked out for that regulation arm. A 5- 
point handicap would have made that figure look larger, but 
the Major was satisfied with the net result. 

Fred Collins, a local crack, was a visitor at the range, and it is 
probable he will appear next weck with his .25-25, for which he 
has a load that shoots a good string at 25yds. 

Down at Bristol the rifle and hand arm shooters are getting 
busy, it is rumored, and it is possible there may be a delegation 
from that vicinity added to the club rolls at no distant day. 
Bristol has some fine shots, and could add materially to the 
organization by joining hands under the plan followed by the 
Portsmouth men. They want to add a trapshooting division, as do 
also the shooters of Saylesville, and it rather looks as :f Rhode 
Island air will be pretty well smoked this season. 

That’s the stuff, boys. Keep it going, and Little Rhody will 
wake up. Instead of the plain, simple little revolver club of 
half a dozen members, there may be something besides plans in a 
State Association. What do you say, shooters? 

There’s a prcposition. 

In the meantime the club enjoys its limited once-a-week shoots, 
and the regulars are pushing the local interests. 

Scores Providence Revolver Club, Feb. 2: 

Twenty-five yard practice, German ring target: Sterry K 
Luther 244, 245; L. A. Jordan 229, 238, 231, 231; C. L. Beach 
229, 222, 229, 231; A. B. Coulters, 224; Fred Collins, 203. 

Twenty-yard revolver practice, Standard American target: Arno 
Argus 80, 77, 82, 84, 84—405; Wm. F. Eddy 75, 82; A. C. Hurlburt 
74; Geo. F. Heywood 53, 58. 

Twenty-yard revolver practice, 
D. P. Craig, 37, 33. 

Shooting has started in well at the Portsmouth range, Mr. 
William Almy, vice-president of the Revolver Club, having inter 
ested a number of the small-bore rifle shooters in a match at 
Syds., which was shot Jan. 31. 
and F. A. Coggeshall raised the 5S0yd. 1ange record with a 90, 
Standard count. Following are the scores in detail: 


Creedmoor target, possible 50: 


William Almy was the winner 


EEE Sunk rhtdnseensesscs 9886675 9 7 7—iZ 
868968 8 7 6 6-72 
9766 9 910 9 7 8—80 
910 7 61010 9 6 7 10—84 
810 78 9 77 9 710—8 
79698 79 9 710—81 
798 79 8 6 8 910—81 
7789479 9 5 9—74—625 
i OA AE onsnvssexanchess 4667778 9 9 9-72 
5776599 8 6 6-8 
06678 0710 8 7T—59 
8 8 510 8 5 9 6 9 7% 
5 77910 6 810 8 6% 
7699 8 810 710 9-8 
1010 710 8 9 $ 8 910—90 
079 910 510 8 9 774-597 
a §8 95908 8 4 87 
408 7985 8 6 661 
w177TO098 79 7 OTB 
97755748 6 765 
10 9 8 610 610 8 8 984 
64976 8 6 510 6—61 
&§ 99810 79 74 56 
956710 9 9 7 9 T—T78—5S1 
Bradford Norman.............. 09 8 610 7 8 710 6—71 
44686677 4 5—57 
5658 468 8 0 555 
, 00465 5 5 6 6 8 10-48 
Dat 897099977 469 
ats 010695765 4 8&6 
8776656565 8 6 7 T—65 
6 78 510 810 7 8 78—503 


This is the first rifle match which has been shot on the Ports- 
mouth range in some time, and shows that the shooters are pick- 
ing up the former interest, and that this season will see the range 
busy. . 

Little Rhody has some good shots, and it is hoped that eventu- 
ally they will all join in making the only civilian organization in 


the State a strong one, so that target shooting will again be 
brought to the front. 

Since the organization of the Revolver Club, many rifle shooters 
have taken hold; the sporting goods dealers report an increased 
sale and interest in small bore rifles and target revolvers and 
pistols, and it is apparent that there are shooters who enjoy the 
sport, but carry on their practice in private. The Revolver Club 
has nearly outgrown its original plan, and there is no reason why, 
if all the interested target shooters would join hands, we could 
not have a State Rifle Association. 

The Portsmouth range is available for members in that vicin- 
ity; the proposed club range at Cranston will take care of the 
local shooters; one of the expert members has a private 100yd. 
range at Thornton, and if a combination was effected there is no 
doubt arrangements could be made with the militia officials for the 
use occasionally of the State range for practice with the Govern- 
ment Krag, under the Government idea. 

All this is possible if the shooters will back up the efforts of the 
club pushers by membership, which is but a small contribution to 
shooting interests. 

Why not add Rhode Island to the National? This is the ques- 
tion asked of any shooter who reads our weekly reports, but keeps 
in the shade. 

If you like to shoot and want a place to shoot on a standard 
basis, why not come in with us? Don’t be backward because you 
fear you will not make top-notch scores. You can do your prac- 
ticing better on a club range than elsewhere; you will progress 
better a little friendly competition than a lone shoot; you will 
meet men who will give you many practical pointers, 

What we ought to have is a State Rifle Association, under the 
National Association plan, with the proposed Government encour- 
agement, then for winter practice we need a club range indoors, 
where we will not be confined to one night a week, but where a 
man can shoot at eny time the mood strikes him. We all agree 
this is needed, even the unknown shooters. And it is simply up 
to each one interested to give the plan a lift by coming forward 
and contributing a dollar or two for a good cause. 





West Sonora (O.) Rifle Club. 


Twe_ve members took part in the shoot of the West Sonora 
Rifle Club on Jan. 28. The conditions were 100yds., offhand, open 
sights. Four shots on target with 4in. center, value 12, possible 
42. Five matches were shot, with four money prizes in each. 
C. W. Mathews was high man for the day with 216 out of a pos- 
sible 240. C. Tice second, 212; T. Garreth third, 206; R. Tice 
fourth, 204. The prize winners in their order are given in the 
scores below: 

Match No. 1: T. Garreth 48, C. Pitman 45, L. Bruner 44, C. 
Tice 42, C. W. Matthews 37, Chalmer Tice 36, R. Tice 35, S. 
Huffman 34, C. Pease 32, L. Hinea 30, J. McGriff 27, J. Piles 18. 

Match No. 2: C. W. Matthews 44, J. Piles 43, L. Hinea 43, 
C. Tice 43, S. Huffman 42, T. Garreth 42, Chalmer Tice 41, R. 
Tice 41, C. Pease 34, C. Pitman 34, L. Bruner 25, J. McGriff 21. 

Match No. 3: L. Hinea 43, C. W. Matthews 42, R. Tice 41, S. 
}luffman 41, T., Garreth 40, C. Tice 40, J. McGriff 40, C. Pitman 
39, J. Piles 38, Chalmer Tice 38, L. Bruner 37, C. Pease 32. 

Match No. 4: C. W. Matthews 46, C. Tice 45, R. Tice 45, 
Chalmer Tice 48, L. Bruner 42, L. Hinea 41, J. McGriff 40, S. 
Huffman 39, C. Pease 37, J. Piles 36, T. Garreth 33, C. Pitman 31. 

Match No. 5: C. W. Matthews 47, J. Piles 47, J. McGriff 44, 
L. Bruner 44, T. Garreth 43, C. Tice 42, S. Huffman 42, L. Hinea 
42. R. Tice 42, Chalmer Tice 40, C. Pease 37, C. Pitman 30. 

Bonasa. 





New York Central Schuetzen Corps. 


Scores follow for the practice shoot held on the Zettler ranges, 
Wednesday, Feb. 1. A spirited contest between R. Gute and R. 
Busse for first place was the main feature of the evening, Mr. 
Gute winning out by a comfortable margin: R. Gute 244, 246; 
R. Busse 242, 240; J. Hess 240, 237; G. Viemeister 236, 236; J. N. F. 
Seibs 288, 286; W. J. Daniels 230, 232; H. D. Muller 235, 225; 
F Rolfes 229, 230; D. Scharninghausen 229, 230; C. Gerken 230, 
228; J. von der Leith 230, 219; B. Eusner 223, 222; H. A. Ficke, 
Jr., 219, 222; W. Schillingmann 225, 216; W. Wessel 223, 211; D. 
Wuehrmann 187, 229; H. von der Leith 208, 201; G. Rohde 210, 
204; J. Eisinger 205, 197; H. Roffmann 208, 182; G. Dettloff 203, 180. 

Bullseye target: H. D. Muller 36, H. A. Ficke 53%, J. von 
der Leith 54%, W. Wessel 55%, W. J. Daniels 56, D. Wuehrmann 
63%, G. Dettloff 76, R. Busse 90, W. Schillingmann 102, R. Gute 
112, C. Gerken 122, D. Scharninghausen 127, G. Viemeister 143, 
J. Eisinger 145, J. Hess 155, H. von der Leith 164. ee ee 
Seibs 164, G. Rohde 184, B. Eusner 208. 





Harlem Independent Corps. 

A. Fecert led the race for high score at the practice shoot 
Friday evening, Feb. 3, with the grand total of 462. Scores: 
A. Fegert 227, 235; B. Eusner 229, 228; A. Muller 222, 215; P. 
Zugner 210, 214; F. Monatsberger 206, 213; V. Horn 205, 207; 
C. Hopf 186, 220; S. Baumann 170, 205; E. Hilker 160, 184; J. Fey 
163, 205. 

Bullseye target: P. Zugner 56, B. Eusner 92%, V. Horn %, 
C. Hopf 108, A. Fegert 145, J. Fey 151, A. Muller 197, E. Hilker 
198, F. Monatsberger 201. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cixcinnat1, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of this association, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading road, Jan. 29. Conditions: 200yds., offhand, at the 
26-ring target. Hasenzahl was declared champion for the day with 
the good score of 226. Payne was high on the honor with 70 
points. The scores: 

Fjoconsahl SE AUtunhaninknkasseeschesbietcevee in 226 221 217 215 214 





New York City Schuetzen Corps. 


Scores follow for the practice shoot of the above society at 
headquarters, 159 West Twenty-third street on Thursday, Feb. 2. 
R. Busse and the veteran, C. G. Zettler, had an exciting race for 
first place, resulting in a victory for Capt. Busse: R. Busse 241, 
242; C. G, Zettler 239, 241; R. Bender 236, 237; J. Metzger 220, 209; 
G. Schroeter 221, 228; W. Gravenstein 214, 233; H. Radloff 217, 217; 
W. Heil 214, 208; J. Keller 203, 205; C. Stover 160, 157; A. Wiltz 
170, 175. 

Bullseye target: R. Busse 33, R. Bendler 80%, C. G. Zettler 
100%, G. Schroeter 107, C. Stover 136, H. Radloff 152, W. Heil 
180, J. Keller 180. 





Zettler Rifle Club. 


THIRTEEN members took part in the weekly practice shoot of the 
above club Tuesday evening, Jan. 31. Scores follow: A. Huba- 
lek 1226, R. Gute 1210, L. P. Hansen 1209, G. Schlicht 1207, C. 
Zettler, Jr., 1202, B. Zettler 1193, C. G, Zettler 1192, A. Begerow 
1184, T. H. Keller, Jr., 1180, H. Fenwirth 1174, L. Maurer 1173, 
T. H. Keller 1131, G. J. Bernius 1110. 





Williamsburg Rifle Club. 


Scores follow for the regular practice shoot. A. Hubalek was 
in good form and led the race for high score with a total of 
2444: A. Hubalek 2444, J. Kaufman 2427, G. Worn 2414, P. 
Muth 2406, Mertens 2405, Baal 2399, Audrassy 2382, Kost 1198, 
Ruckh 1175, Schroeder 1122, Grimm 1130, Laube 1125. 





Rifle Notes. 


An open-to-all 100-shot match will be held at Armbruster’s 
Greenville Schuetzen Park on Feb. 22. “Entrance fee, $5. Any rifle 
and any sights allowed. All shooting offhand on the Standard 
American target, with llin. bullseye, which includes the 7 ring. 
distance 200yds. For further particulars, apply to Capt. W. A. 
Tewes, 98 Chambers street, New York. 


* 

An interesting telegraph team match was shot between the 
Willow Rifle Club, of Chicago, and the Myles Standish Club, of 
Portland, which resulted in a victory for the Standish Club by a 
comfortable margin. Scores: Myles Standish Rifle Club 4738, 
Willow Rifle Club 4669. 





Mrs. Hix—‘What makes you look so happy, my dear?” Mrs, 
Dix—“Oh, my husband and I have just had an awful quarrel.” 
Mrs. Hix—‘I fail to see the connection.” Mrs, Dix—*Why, 
there’s a new sealskin sack in it when he asks me to forgive 
him.”—Chicago News. 


The uninspired idiot was descanting on the race suicide situa 
tien. “Those,” he declared with conviction, “who do not marry 
in this world will be married in the next.” “But,” interposed the 
bachelor girl, who had once refused him, “in heaven they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” “I know it,” replied the idiot, 
sclecting a toothpick and withdrawing hastily.—Princeton Tiger. 





Mr. Goodman—“Drink is the source of all evil.” The Hobo— 
“Well, dat ain’t my fault, boss.”’—Yonkers Herald, 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Mardi Gras, New Orleans, La., March 7, 1905. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY announces a rate of $37.75 fo 
trip from New York on this occasion. Tibeie nn sale ee ees 
6, good to return until March 11. By depositing ticket, with ay- 
ment of $1, extension of same can be had until March 18, 19065 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Dining Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. ouble Daily Service. New York offices 271 and 
1185 Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent.—Adv. 





Mr. William Cashmore, maker of fine guns, Birmingham Eng- 
land, calls attention, in our advertising columns, to the merits of 
the high class guns, the only kind which he manufactures. These 
guns have already proven their sterling excellence in America 
notably by the performances of Dr. W. F. Carver and the Hon. 
Tom Marshall, shooters of international fame. Mr. Cashmore will 
be pleased to answer fully all inquiries, and furnish details of 
many excellent records of Cashmore guns in successful competi- 
tion. 





Employing no experts to demonstrate our powder, we ‘offer 
CASH PRIZES for AMATEUR AVERAGES in one, two and 
three-day tournaments, and for wins during coming GRAND 
AMERICAN HANDICAP to those shooting and winning with 


MULLERIT RK 


THE PERFECTED BULK 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


SEND FOR CASH PRIZE LIST AND CONDITIONS 
MULLERITE LOADED SHELLS can be obtained of all cartridge companies. 


A TRIAL IS OVR BEST ARGUMENT 


SOLE V. S. AGENTS 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York 





Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 


“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 546 Broadway, New York. 
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